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Genrtemes,—In the honourable duty entrusted 


to me by my colleagues, of addressing you to-day, I did not | post 


feel it incumbent upon me to decline the task on the ground of 
the difficulty of saying something new. The purpose of an in- 
troductory lecture is not the affording an opportunity of saying 
anything new, but of saying something that students, taking 
their first step in a new career, ought to hear, and which they 
may, perhaps, hear for the first time. I am to presume that 
you, or those to whose affectionate and more experienced 
counsels you defer, have duly considered your personal fitness 
for, and prospects of advancement jn, the profession of Medi- 
cine. I propose to offer to you some general remarks upon the 
relations of Medicine to society. at large, in order that you may 
more clearly appreciate the position you are about to occupy, 
and be led, I trust, seeing the height and extent of the mission 
on which you are embarked, to pursue your studies in a liberal 
and generous spirit. Your first aim will no doubt be to acquire 
that theoretical and practical knowledge of the healing art 
which is necessary to enable you to enter upon the duties of 
practitioners of Medicine with comfort to yourselves and ad- 
vantage to those who may put themselves in your hands, But 
T am sure you will feel that this is not enough. To discharge 
conscientiously the implied contract into which you enter with 
your patient, to do your best for his relief in return for your 
fee, is to do nothing more than is expected in every commercial 
transaction. If nothing more were done, Medicine would 
hardly rise above the level of trade. It is not thus that Medi- 
cine has been served by those illustrious men who have raised 
their calling to a foremost place in the rank of professions—who 
have created an estate of honour and authority with mankind, 
which you and all of us inherit, and which we are bound to 
transmit at least, if not augmented, to our suc- 
cessors, You will remember that from the moment you enter 
the profession, you come into possession of that inheritance 


of others have accumulated. You will at once be placed in the 
enjoyment of a status in society, and of a consideration amongst 
your fellow-men, which you will be conscious have been earned 
by merit not your own. There is many a man who, having 
which his country could bestow, has confessed that the legacy 
of a good name has won for him more good-will amongst men— 
incited him more to honourable labour, and contributed more 
greatly to his success, than the inheritance of material wealth 
could have done. That which a man is incited to do to sustain 
the credit of his family, should you do to sustain the credit of 
the noble fraternity which adopts you. 

_ Now, in order that we may do this, let us examine the field 
in which we are engaged to work. Our special object is the 
cultivation of Physical and Biological Science. These depart- 
ments of knowledge are indeed largely indebted for their exist- 
ence and development to the labours of medical practitioners, 
They constitute the basis of medical knowledge. They, at the 
same time, afford the student an inexhaustible exercise in train- 
ing his powers of observing and judging. 

It is very true that the study of these Sciences of Matter and 

0. 


But it is certainly true that the most ardent and the most suc- 
cessful promoters of these sciences have always been found 
amongst medical men. Our Art consists in the application of 
a knowledge of Life, and of the influences of Matter upon Life. 
If we begin to study the nature, or rather the 1 peeems and 
laws, of Life in Man alone, we are soon irresistibly attracted to 
extend our observation to other creatures. As we — in 
this study, the beauty and order and correlation of the organic 
and inorganic worlds open more and more upon us; our know- 
ledge of each animal or plant becomes more perfect and lumi- 
nous through the constantly multiplying beams of intelligence 
reflected at every step; and being constantly reminded that our 
ional duties call upon us to make all our acquaintance 
with the vast field of Biology subservient to the benetit of Man, 
we enjoy a sure guide and a never-failing stimulus to help us in 
the right prosecution of our task. 

This prominent position amongst the students of Nature—a 
ition ennobled by the practical applications and vivifying 
influences of our daily duty—brings the medical profession into 
the most friendly relations with the learned of all countries. 
Apart, but deriving additional force from, our strictly profes- 
sional character, we form the centre of the large ever- 
growing body of naturalists. 

And let no statesman or ruler of men undervalue the political 
force of the students of Nature. Calm and secure in the 
armour of Truth, independent and great-hearted from the habit 
of free inquiry, beneficent from the contemplation of the proofs 
of the Gol, waking paste aut 
prod: amongst men, Tyranny may con the 

lotting out the truth it fears, and publishing congenial - 
hood. Science it cannot control. Here, even in the most 
despotic countries, the human mind finds healthy exercise. In 
all the Ages of Iron, when men have been held in political 
thraldom at home, and kept in savage enmity with their 
fellow-men abroad, the holy oil of Science has ever tended to 
smooth the hardships of domestic subjection, to soften the 


thet held nations or their rulers at variance; the gentle and 
beneficent spirit of Science has supplied a link of international 
union that has never been broken. 

We are physicians; we stand at the head of the students of 
Nature. As physicians, we command the and affection 
of the unlearned for the benefits that upon our profes- 
sional ministrations. As students of Nature, our collateral or 


statesmanship. It is im 
patient, Man, without ing and learning much that must 
remain hidden to others concerning the healthy and disordered 
manifestations of his mental existence, In the ri whe pase 
tion of this knowledge lies the clus to the unravelli many 
ee gw is Physiology. It is probable Locke would 
hardly have exercised t paramornt influence over this 
science, which is even at this day continued, if he had not been 
guided in his studies by the knowl derived from his medical 
education, The acts, the res geste of man, are the result of his 
mental operations, which in their turn are initiated or modified 
external impressions—the influence of physical agents upon 
fe. It must needs be, therefore, that the student of natural 
more intelligent appreciation of, motives actions of in- 
dividual of and Of uations, than the mere dloast 
ight what is History without Ethnology ’ 
we may see that our studies and our practical parsuits 
bring us into relation with all of society, and make us, 


as it were, the golden link that all clases and all nations 
into one ious family. Our study is Trath, the glorious 
truth of Natare as revealed in the Creation. Our aim is Bene- 


ficence ; to allay misery, to suffering, to advance the 
physical and well-being of mankind. Viewed as an 
educational agent, as a means for culti high 

best faculties with which man is endowed, study of Medi- 
cine and the collateral sciences is unrivalled in the w 

of human knowledge. That undeviating pursuit of Truth it 


| 
DELIVERED AT THE 
; animosities that divided nation from nation, and to keep alive 
the sometimes flickering and eclipsed, but never extinguished, 
flame of Liberty. Whatsoever the diversity of manners, 
yy into amicable contact with every society and every in- 
| dividual engaged in the pursuit of natural trath, We may 
| without arrogance go farther, and claim to be heard amongst 
those who devote themselves to literature, philosophy, and 
genius, p 1wiantoropy, and the devoted indus ry 
l 
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thought is to penetrate the mystery of his affliction, to ascer- 
tain what it is that traverses and disturbs the course of health. 
Our object is to seize and comprehend the effort and action of 
Nature in combating the influences under which she is labour- 
ing. We seek to aid her in the conflict ; we are compelled to 
observe and to follow her laws. If we deviate from this path; 
if, losing sight of the beacon of observation, we chase the ignis 
fatuus of speculation, we shall surely miss our aim, and fail to 
benefit our patient. We are thus constantly called back to the 
observation of Nature as our guide. He who would minister to 
Nature must learn to interpret her. The active duty of the 
physician thus animates and directs his every study. He does 
not seek Truth that he may contemplate her charms with the 
rapt devotion of the abstract enthusiast. He seeks her not for 
her own sake alone, not for his private intellectual enjoyment, 
but for that knowledge which is ag Pais power of working 
good for his fellow-man. It is by this prerogative that the 
physician stands at the head of the students of Nature, and of 
all other professions. The mere naturalist, wanting the vivify- 
ing stimulus of useful application of the knowledge he acquires, 
will hardly rise to the higher revelations of science. It would 
be hard to name any other profession whose pursuit is Truth 
undefiled, and harder still to find one whose pursuit is Truth for 
the sake of Beneficence. If such another profession there be, it 
must be that of Religion. But if we reflect, we cannot fail to 
eive that, whilst the physician may kindle his faith, and 
ily gather fresh evidence of the Eternal Truth by searching 
the works of the Creator, the inquiry of the theologian is either 
limited by the contemplation of the perfect system of Revealed 
Religion, or, if not satisfied with that, he is too probably be- 
wildered amongst the mazes of mystic speculation and the angry 
logomachies of sectarian controversy. The lawyer does not 
always seek the Truth ; and great and good men have doubted 
whether the — of alternately defending right and wrong 
may not cloud the moral sense. 

History, again, being based upon human evidence, must 
needs partake largely speculation. Even the cardinal facts 
are often disputed; and the characters of the most conspicuous 
persons are variously represented. Thus the partizans or the 
enemies of Cromwell, Mary Stuart, William the Third, and 
William Penn, are constantly presenting us with new portraits. 
We are not yet sure that we have got a correct photograph 
from the life. A newly-discovered document, genuine or forged, 
may overturn all our present opinions, And if we still doubt, 
we have no resource but to examine other evidence of the same 
kind and equally fallible. Hence, I sup has arisen the 
school of philosophical historians, who, di ting tradition, 
appeal to metaphysics and statistics, and reconstruct history 
out of the unsubstantial materials of their own theories and 
reveries, 

In Natural Science we are not reduced to choose between 
fallacious evidence and speculation. When we doubt, we turn 
at once to the ever-open book of Nature; we consult, at first 
hand, testimony that may be cross-examined and verified by 
all. For example: if two anatomists differ in their description 
of an organ, a third anatomist does not waste his time in 
weighing and balancing the statements of the combatants; he 
proceeds at once, instructed by their experience, to re-examine 
at the original source, 

And here let me break for a moment to exhort you to follow 
this plan. When you read one account of a disease in one 
book, and a different one in another, do not use one book as 
evidence to condemn the other. Both may be wrong. Search 
at the common source for yourselves, Never yield to the 
temptations of controversy; for notwithstanding our immea- 
surable advantage in having the standard of Nature to appeal 
to in our disputes, we have controversialists amongst us. If you 
think you have discovered some new fact or law, and your 
ewe y is attacked, as it is pretty sure to be, do not reply or 
fend it by arguments or pleadings. Be assured that you and 
your opponent will never settle the matter by talking and 
writing. But humbly and patiently question Nature again, and 
appeal to her testimony w r it be for you or against you. 
t is difficult to reflect upon the and position of any 
Science without thinking of Bacon. London and the pro- 
vinces some score of addresses upon Medicine will be delivered 
to-day. I suppose that everyone of them will contain some 
from, or reference to, that philosopher, I wish 
were original enough to dispense with his invaluable aid. Hear 
what be says of Science in general, and tell me if there is any 
department of human knowledge which more truly answers to 
his requisite than Medicine:—“ For some men think that the 
tification of curiosity is the end of knowledge; some, the 


sity of supporting themselves by their know] But the real 
use of all knowledge is this: that we should dedicate that rea- 
son, which was given us by God, to the use and advantage of 
man.” 


Add to the power of discovering truth, the desire of using it 
for the af and you have the great 
end object of our existence. 

Is there another profession which consists so simply in the 
pursuit of Truth and the practice of Benevolence ? The only 
enemies that we combat are Error and Disease. In this contest 
we enter into no compromise with Evil; and the good we do 
to one fellow-creature never involves injustice or injury to an- 
other. Can the lawyer say this—he whose most brilliant efforts 
are not seldom exerted for the suppression of truth, and the 
gain of his client at the cost of an opponent? Can the manu- 
facturer say this, whose wares, even when useful to mankind, 
are often produced at the sacrifice of the health of his work- 
men? it—he who gains the highest honours 
amongst us—who is worshipped above all heroes—who is adored 
in proportion to the victories he has won—that is, in proportion 
to the victims he has slain? Is it urged that the end justifies 
the means ; kings is 
an object worthy of the noblest courage and the sublimest 
virtue? Well, admit that it isso; but, alas! there is honour 
and fame for a Bonaparte and a Pelissier, as well as for a Wash- 
i and a Garibaldi ! 

I say it?—I think I may without fear of refutation— 
the life of the medical practitioner is one ceaseless battle to 
counteract the life-invading influences that men raise against 
each other. Against the law of Nature we do not to 
prevail. All that is born must die. But Medicine has cl 
enough shown that at least three-fourths of those who peri 
succumb to causes more or less due to the cupidity or ignorance 
of man. Turn your eyes for a moment to the hospital close 
by. The first patient—sick with fever or consumption—is 2 
victim to malaria rising up from the sewage-sodden soil, or en- 
gendered in his crampefl and overshadowed dwelling, never 
purified by the living atmosphere or the rays of the sun. The 
next is a man whose limbs are fractured, or who has sustained 
some other injury, which Benevolence, directed by Science, 

erted. Further on is one whose energies are de- 


the field of battle. Here he has to avert or to quell i 
eases that spring from ignorance and neglect, as well as to re- 
pair the injuries inflicted by the destructive — of war. 
Or, when we are helpless to save—when the devilish skill 
and ferocity of have done their work too well—when 
we contemplate the slaughter of a Solferino, and might despair 
of the usefulness of our Art, we may remember, with rekind- 
ling pride, the the Promethean, gift of Jenner, more 
powerful to reproduce than war to destroy. 

I do not know whether the members of other professions, 
after justifying the Horatian maxim so far as to express dis- 
content at their own lot, will in wishing to ex 
satirist is right 

ition. The sailor will continue to envy the sol- 

compliment will be the latter 

the lawyer will sigh for the life of the , and the country 


Lim inte 
of Sir 


captivated 
is @ common 


| 
4 | stroyed—whose body is diseased—whose mind is debased by 
: | indulgence in those accursed drinks whose use is abuse, whose 
purity is foulness, to adulterate which is a superfluous or im- 
; | possible fraud. ‘These are amongst the evils we have to combat 
e in civil life. From this scene the mind follows the surgeon to 
' 
| 
But this, I believe, may be asserted, that whether reason or 
of desertion from our ranks than from those of almost any 
profession. Yet the varied scientific knowledge acquired 4 
the student of Medicine, the wide intercourse he enjoys wi 
the world, and the extensive migrations to every corner of the 
globe which the practitioner makes, seem especially to invite 
him to try the fortunes of a new career. He rarely even yields 
| to the temptation to retire 
the votaries of commerce, 
cumb. The physician mo 
knowled which 
in his old age. 
one. The illustrious Surgeon in vain sought fer repose in a 
country life. His active mind, long accustomed to investigate 
the ways of Nature as exemplified in her contest r pen disease, 
first sought relief, and something akin to its old pabulum, in 
watching and treating the diseases of animals, and then he 
came back to the scene of his former labours, again to exer- 
cise his intellect and his skill in cheerving and alleviating the 
diseases of man, 


! , of Medicine and the 
“cram” for competitive examinations, may be, with tolerable sue- 
cess, 
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: it may be over wrong—it may be over ri 
immediate motive to exertion is money. 
y find a stimulus in the love of action. 
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vigour, often at y cost, equal to those expended | means of edi of precision and dex- 
arity to that instrument from whith tbe es his 
the are mostly | name. And as for the application of Anatomy to the practice 
unable to recognise any but the motive of worldly suc- | of Medicine, I but remind you that it is only the quack 
cess. They see the earnest addresses in the newspapers, the | who pretends to cure the human ism without knowing 
voluminous circulars and testimonials, the active canvass from | the structures that compose it. 
door to door, and not unnaturally conclude that what is soli nected with this point I will further urge upon you to 
cited at so great a cost of time, money, and even of personal ment the dead-house. Thus passing from the study of 
e thy structures to the examination of them when altered 
science. is progressive as an abstract branch of know i/o na Nsaclt ah by ition to understand the natural 
is abe of di in the living. Here, also, I would advise 


because the t of human has any attraction ; 

cause the Sant i ; i i i 

unhappy because he wi t a = i as certainly regret your 

commetiom, tien keane he possesses will decay, the jes | you possess it not. 

which are by exercise will grow torpid, the skill | The curricula and examinations of the boards are 
that is acquired by will be lost. — and i 


of i is metropolis turn | to your mind another history; and thus you will 

for help in those afflictions which | go on storing up facts, your intimacy with disease, 

crowded and y dwellings, bad food, hazardous labour | and ing your powers of observation. Your practical 
in the docks and manufactories, misfortune, intemperance, and | labours in the di ing-room, in the dead-honse, and in the 
vice bring in their train. Day and night the tide of sufferi will e day be throwing new and clearer beams 
humanity sets in. Denizeus mation, of lighs upon Jour you will expe- 
cam be inflicted upon the human frame, all are seen here. We | the “ Evpyca”’ of Archimedes when he discovered the law of 
recognise ; ours is, in the greatest and truest sense, | specific gravity. And, if you in the right spirit of hu- 


t. With all 

t is very true into immediate contact with the pati and he 
brought patients, 


n is intolerable. Some kind of exercise for the muscles | the guidance of the staff, in their treatment. Here the d 
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upon to repair, than as a 
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Tas Laxcet,) DR. BARNES’ INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. [Ocrongr 6, 1860,- 
in thie endout lnaging for this thec- | s ital. An inexhaustible field for the rati 
nation that Nature exercises over one oe that explains 
much in the conduct of the practitioners of Medicine which is | 
either incomprehensible to the public, or often misconstrued. 
The common incentive to labour is the love of gain. The sailor 
encounters the perils of the sea, the husbandmaa tills the earth, | the inestimable art of detecting disease and injury at the bedside, 
the m ; bf the 
|| d the 
ont is 
over 
tion. 
the dreams of avarice.” Athough there 
would refuse more wealth, there are certainly many Apt ape = in the study of his own 4 
themselves unable to make cont fou poles 
their happiness, Yet who ever that he all, let me impress upon you the para- 
much knowledge? What healthy man has ever yet ccoming good practical anatomists. No 
of our protession, eagert 
without pay. This is why 
student. Deprive him of the means of observing disease, and | and accuracy. In practice, you will often be called u to * 
you render him unhappy indeed. Not because he is, asa witty | perform this operation, either to satisfy the anxiety of friends 
divine 5 enamoured with ‘ and miasm,” still less | as to the cause of - to aid in ; _ or for 
must say overaors and o' ispensers Of medic any mar e ure from the er of study prescri 
| patronage are not wanting in saga to discern and to utilize | the whole, it is the wisest course to take up the various sub- 
: volence is a feeling common to human nature. A. never sees | not to postpone attendance in the wards of the hospital. You 
B. in distress without wishing C. to relieve him.” It is won- cannot too early begin the exercise and training of your powers 
b derfal what shining reputations for philanthropy are made by | of observation. At first you may understand but little of what 
riding upon the doctor’s back. , 2 lies before you ; but gradually you wil wee more and more die 
advantages of the fumed of of beds by - will 
wl nets we are rows occupied by s: ns, you 
assembled. It has been recently well said by a distinguished Sty to the 
jee = John Coleridge, that every educational institution | remarks of your teachers, arrive at the power of resolving this 
its idea—that which, if consistently carried out, in- | confused i into its elementary constituents. Each ward, 
fluences all its its details. Now, it is each bed will present vivid pits re full of in- 
peculiar feature of the on Hospital that its teaching is | structive One bed will be iated with the picture 
pre-eminently practical. This characteristic it owes to the | of a man of yellow aspect, dusky lips, propped up in a posture 
cireumstance that it stands in the midst of an enormous labour- | half-reclined, half-sitting, hevething with short and frequent 
ing population. The London Hospital is planted here, not to | inspirations ; and this picture you will fill up with all the other 
arrest the passing glance of the wealthy, for they are fe 
to relieve the wretched. who are many. More than , 


“ment for the members of our 
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day open up new vistas 


mility and perseverance, y you will 

of fresh inquiries to be prosecuted, of to 
uisition and ae accompany you, will cheer 

illuminate your pat 
Such is the profession you aspire to join—this is the mission 
on which you are embarked. It is no mean privilege you seek, 
You may not find wealth, but with earnestness and industry 
yea we surely find happiness and the gael Our fleets, 
our colonies cover the find employ- 
profession, The entrance into 
See se is now the right of merit, not the fief of 
Then there is the carver of home practice before 
one of the immunities which we enjoy toa large extent with 
the other learned that we are tolerably secure from 
those calamities which the errors and misfortunes of others so 
often entail upon those en in commerce, There is, 
haps, hardly any profession in which a man need depend so 
for extraneous aid, So ray as he 


rotun dus.” 
you will say, is the sunny side of the picture, It has 
no doubt @ reverse one—a side not without asperities and 
shadows. Upon this, however, I think it unmanly and 
unbecoming to dwell. Success rarely attends the querulous 
man. No doubt you will all have your difficulties, your dis- 
intments, your days of expectation, and your 
more than most men in the pro- 
fession, can sympathize. But —— prosperity is not the 
of man, nor is it good for man. The true use of present 
adversity is to chasten and ——. the mind for new 
struggles, to teach us to look hopefully into the future, not 
alone of this life, but of the life Segond. 

Before concluding addresses of this kind, it is customary to 
offer some words of advice — the moral conduct of 
students. I will spare you this infliction, I take your pre- 
sence here to-day, as aspirants for reception into the order of 
Medicine, as a pledge that your babewioer will be that which 
becomes medica! practitioners and gentlemen. We shall, Iam 
well assured, all work steadily together for the credit of this 
hospital and school, for the honour of our profession, for the 
advancement of knowledge, and the welfare of mankind. 

You will act as accountable beings—as having to render to 
Him from whom all faculties, all Knowledge, the gifts of 
this world flow, an account of the uses to w hich we have put 
them. This thought of a ste or mn beyond this life and 
this world is the surest guarantee against idleness, against 
meanness, faintheartedness. I trust that, 
this, no one of you will hereafter have occasion to exclaim, 


“O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos!” 


Is any further incitement needed to prompt to a life of labour 
and self. denial? Another still is not wanting. Reputation, 
present and perennial, is a spur to every generous mind. It is 
not given to all to fill a niche in the Walhalla of Science; <= 
every man who does his duty earnestly as a medical 
titioner, in howsoever modest a sphere, will assuredly onan 
behind him a name that will be repeated with affection and 
esteem—one, perhaps, that will fill a large space in the che- 
rished traditions of the country side. 

Join, then, with me in the hope, hallowed by the greatest 
poet of that country which for ages has been the nursery of 
generous thoughts and noble words, and which now again is 
the theatre of noble deeds :— 

“Di non vita 


Tra coloro, che questo tempo antics.” 


Navat Hosprrat at Metvittr.—The First Lord of 
the Admiralty, with the other members of the Board, have 


"just inspected the large naval hospital at Melville for seamen 


and marines, while - their usual vacation tour of ‘Sapener 
and were received by Dr. J. W. Johnston, oe 
General, and the of the establishment. interior ar- 
rangements are in the highest degree satisfactory, the wards 
being lofty and airy. On a recent visit to this establishment 
by Miss Nightingale, that lady ounced the Melville Hos- 
pital to be in every respect the of the national hospitals 
in the kingdom. Before bp, base his Grace intimated 
to the principal medical officer satisfaction at the result of 
the inepection, 
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Dhstracts 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 


DELIVERED AT THE 
VARIOUS MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF LONDON, 
at THE 


Opening of the Session 1860-61. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. SAVORY. 
Ix commencing his lecture Mr. Savory earnestly congratulated’ 
those who were entering for the first time the profession of 
Medicine, inasmuch as henceforth they might become possessed 


oP of illimitable means of doing good, and find unbounded 


Scope 
for the exercise of the noblest faculties of their nature. If vast 
incomes were not common, sudden failures were very rare, If 
scientific labours were not rewarded with state honours and 


teers as the natu saw men stepping out from 
wore into theirdomain. What 
How attractive to 
many the laboratory of the chemist! No subject could be 
to the attention as that of 
our structure and functions, So, then, what others turned 
aside to seek, la directly in the medical man’s path of duty. 
Tt was a happy lot for them that they could earn their bread 
in the midst of the most ennobling and exalting in 
sary. He alone could od 


He aed to Anatomy 


tas All that they were be- 
_ mere empirical arts they owed to their fac 


their association with these. It would be 


the practice of his of or cur power 
cepts, had advanced our knowled a or our power 
over it, who did not lay the fow success in the 
distinction which he earned by his labours 
ences. They found tno for thie nay, it was well 
pongo yh A were enabled to do so much and to 


such good pu object of the students ts present must 
be to tially x oral chemistry, and physiology, with a view 
to becoming sound and scientific physicians surgeons. 

and public applause, let them think, if they did not win 
the many, in what an enviable relation they might stand to 
the few. How much = was done without remuneration, 
fused to ackno in and ? 
Wherever man existed there subject of and 
injury, and was, therefore, in need of the resources of medicine 
and surgery. But if to medical men much was given, from 
them how much was req ! 
for the exercise of the highest functions wi' 
endowed, how powerfully were a pealed 
facul wide 
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to to cultivate 
field for thei 


their 
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IPTOAche OSU atvia slan 
freedom and independence—the man ‘‘in seipso totus teres 
r an WOrk ; 
| was because the result was not limited to the aggrandizement 
| | of any sect or party. No men or party were rewarded, because 
¢ | heraldry in science? Could titles have added a single ray to 
| the lustre of such names as Harvey or Hunter? The superior 
. charms of scientific labour were almost universally acknow- 
; ledged. What studies could rival them in their influence upon 
; the mind? What others so well engaged and exercised all our 
: faculties and enlarged them? No class enlisted so many volun- 
uur SUrucuure iff Heir Leaitby an 
| 
: | @ man amongst us who had attained to any great eminence in 
| 


y 


: 


en 
votion of all our faculties to the difficulty to be overcome. 
earlier the effort was made the more readily was the power 

ication attained. If a sure foundation of elementary know- 


icti no place in the pages of genuine 
history. Wherever they read the full and faithful record of 
the life of a great man, there they read the tale of a life of 


ve 


i as the inevitable condition of suc- 
i cases there 


historians, tdi 
e fact. There was the best evidence 
and Demosthenes bestowed 


labour was the life of Southey. Of Newton it had been said 


_ ** Even his recreation consisted only in a variety in his in- 
dustry,” and it is told that he wrote his ‘‘ Chronology” fifteen 
times before he was satisfied with it. There were similar 


own profession—of Harvey, Jenner, 
was the genius of Hunter, and how great 
Johnson defined genius to be “a mind 


alone could have made men like some of these,—yet 
_ showed the estimation in which these men 


the 

Byron and others’ first attempts, the behaviour 
of Frederick the Great, and Wellington’s first campaign. They 
might depend upon it that genius commonly meant labour. 
Inspiration was only another term for industry. There was no 
waste of time or stagnation in nature, but work everywhere ; 
for even in her most perfect productions we were permitted to 
recognise the consummation of work. M 


life, had been 
This distinction was an importan 


which they might here discern were indeed but the 


of Apothecaries, in all matters not strictly surgical, has taken 
a prominent lead. These curricula, however, are not complete, 
and amongst other subjects which press for admission are 
Psychological Pathology and Sanitary Science. The more an- 
cient corporation, the Royal College of Physicians, which de- 
rived its charter from Henry VIIL, exercises its high functions 
and influence in the encouragement of liberal views 
and liberal institutions, in the advancement of medical science, 
and the elevation of the medical profession. 

Anatomy, one of the first subjects for the student’s atten- 
tion, must be considered as initiatory to that wider sphere 


Physiology—a re- 
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them? That which the profession of Medicine had to offer | culties, and the absolute necessity of study as the inevitable 
‘was open toall; none were excluded. On what did laurels in condition of success, even in those whom nature had most 
life depend? The most gi men often failed in life; the | liberally endowed, were still more strikingly shown in the re- 
most successful men were by no means always the most gifted. | corded examples of early failures and subsequent success, As 
mark this—success was constantly associated 
It was never really seen apart trom work. Let 
nto the history of men who had in that hospital 
ves known, and they would find —— great 
common—industry, earnest, vering industry. 
what grand struggles had ! They 
were noble illustrations that difficulties the cradle of 
excellence, What was success? The attainment of the end 
they hr” in view, the accomplishment of that for by what humble and apparently insignificant 
strove. Whatever the object might be, it could them witness, 
je, the coral reefs and the chalk and other formations. 
them not cast their offering before an ignoble shrine. t in the production of the grandest resulta. So it was 
es : duty to work—a duty they owed to themselves, to their 
to their = em to their profession, to their patients. 
e mind did men differ from each other so 
hat was termed the power of the will, and 
ge were not laid, lacking this support the future work could h it bore to the passions and emotions. As 
never be relied on, To lay that first great stone was their the will man was especially distinguished 
business there that night, and then they could build around it | from the animals below him, so in the degree of its develop- 
and improve it, not hastily, but securely—not for display, but | ment did odin | more widely than in their intellectual 
inp calbtenan Let them test, and examine, and scrutinize | endowments, strictly so called. Thus, to refer again to the 
each portion before left it, and ascertain that it would | example of men who had accomplished some great purpose in 
bear whatever weight they might lay pon it i the they Sound that, when bad teen tree 
and then, when the structure conspicuously high, no | invariably distinguished by genius, yet they had all been 
one should detect a disastrous flaw in the corner stone. remarkable for strength of will. In such 
Perhaps there was no subject on which ——— dominant, subjugating and controlling the 
were so commonly entertained as the means whereby distinc- | stincta. Thus they were distinguished, no 
tion had been won. There were so many fables to be told of | intellectual wealth, as by the earnest and su 
sudden achievements in inspired moments, and of wonderful | tion of the powers at their command, On 
discoveries through accidental circumstances—such, for ex- | what pitiable spectacles had been presented by Ml grandest 
—_ as the pretty fictions of Newton and the apple, Galileo | intellectual powers when accompanied by what Coleridge, in 
the lamp, Gurney and the soap-bubble—that it was made | his wretchedness, described as ‘impotence of the volition” ! 
to appear as if chance and genius were the sole conditions of | Truly there was no slavery so abject as that which —— 
want of self control—no victory so fruitful as that we achieved 
over ourselves, Thus those who bad been great, who had been 
| successfal in accomplishing some high and noble purpose in 
persev deny rather than intellect. 
that there was done t one, The latter might ac- 
without more than ordinary intellectual powers, but with these | complish great things, but it was the former which secured 
cess, extraordi w uct ; were not responsi powers 
were extreme difficaltion thecommencement. Lhe biographies | did not possess, thn 
of orators, poets, philosop command. Based upon these arguments, the lecturer coun- 
were all alike records of th 
of the extreme labour whi students, remarking that the faint and obscure traces of truth 
their orations. They not habit to shadows of 
ir genius—they made it by their industry. there was | revelations to come. Yet, if now they saw through a glass 
one branch of excellence which more than another was sup- | darkly, hereafter they should see face to face. If now they 
posed to be the gift of untutored nature, it was the faculty of | were permitted to know only in part, then should they know 
_ verse; yet Lord Byron said he had revolved some of his com- | even as also they were known. 
Sa years in his mind before he had attempted 
write them down. Wordsworth spoke of the immense time 
_ he required to write even the shortest copy of verses before he CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
could satisfy himself. an admirable history of 
Dr. Cuowwe first referred to the year 1815, when the 
Society of Apothecaries became one of the legally-constitated 
records of the labours of Burke, Hume, and Gibbon, Frederick medical corporations, and to the period when, although mem- 
the Great and Napoleon, like Cesar, worked prodigiously. bership of the Royal College of Surgeons was not necessary 
Still more interesting to them were the labours of the great | asa legal qualification for practice, the eminent reputation and 
men of their prestige of the College attracted vast numbers who sought to 
pane No be incorporated with that body. From those times to the pre- 
of large general powers, accidentally determined im some par: | Sot, constant extensions and improvements of the medical 
ticular direction.” Baffon said of genius, “it is patience.” | curriculum of each have been in progress, in which the Society 
John Foster held it to be the power of lighting one’s own tire. 
“Genius,” said Carlyle, ‘‘means transcendent capacity for 
taking trouble, first of all.” po > these and similar senti- 
ments which had been expressed by Newton, Locke, Helvetius, | 
Diderot, Michael Angelo, and Reynolds, (who held that excel- | 
lence in art, however expressed by genius, taste, or the gift of 
Heaven, might be acquired,) might in some sense be exagge- | 
rations—for it must be admitted that no amount of industry | 
the 
mudence they had in omnipotence of human 
The most distinguished men had been invariably the most in- 
_ defatigable labourers, The power of labour in subduing diffi- 


seemly competition, having for its result no worthier object 
than a penurious administration of its pecuniary resources—a 
minimum sum total of annual the 


tions. Many of you are most likely 
i through Parliament to the effect that the Coroner shall 


grader, its own usefulness, and its intimate connexion with 
lating | bysical - hich heis 
Under the head of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
student will receive instruction in that branch of medical 


ffering and saving life. 

Quackery, as it exists in the medical profession, might well be 
called a many-headed monster. Quackery, moreover, is bold 
in its assertions, and wins confidence even by its daring and 
swaggering claims, It knows full well how far assurance will 
sometimes go where the mind is prone to adopt new notions for 
novelty’s sake. Poor human nature has, moreover, its weak 
excusable infirmity, of which the knowing in quac ¢ do not 
seruple to take cruel advantage. The honest enthusiasm and 
activity of mind, however, which explores new regions for new 
ials and new facts, is not only admissible in every profes- 
sion, but is desirable, as is also the ist i in order 


i 


less sanguine. 
The subjects comprised under the head of Medical Jurispru- 
dence are of extreme importance in connexion with our civil 
and our criminal courts of j 


i 
FREEE 


may be 
in which it. te community, as one of the great | tremb 


ul 
ib 


hy 
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ite investigations in divers ways, the costs of Coroners’ inquests. In 1839, it 
and illustrations into the widest latitudes of the animal and | was in the spirit of this ill directed aim imputed to one of the 
the vegetable kingdoms, as well as into the most minute | most efficient Coroners in the kingdom that unusual and un- 
inspection of the structures, the functions, and the attributes | necessary expenditure had been incurred in the discharge of his 
of their several productions. In the practice of Surgery, | duties. A comparison of the costs in the district referred to 
Bias tear fae oes is the foundation of success; | with those of another district, though apparently invidions, 
it is the needful light to the eye and guide to the hand in | became the only means by which the imputation could be re- 
the detection and treatment of bodily injuries as well as in | futed. But to what more unsound or more injurious alterna- 
the almost wonderful skill and precision which the operator | tive can the office of Coroner be reduced than that of an un- 
displays in his mastery over the appalling difficulties which re- 
} the application of the knife. Anatomy is also the founda- 
Goa. of the diagnosis of the physician. tt demonstrates the 
| normal conditions of structures in health, and supplies the appellation of economy. It is now well known tha 
means of wens in the study of Pathology. Neither | natural results of such proceedings followed—that Coroners were 
anatomy nor what might be called microscopic anatomy, nor kept in trepidation, and shrank, im some instanoc, from the 
any power or perfection of ocular investigation, however, can | risk of harsh and humiliating suspicions, and painful accusa- 
pa * the physician to obtain a knowledge of the constituent 
substances which form the various solids and fluids of the body, 
and the modifications which they undergo in the animal eco- paid by nx ary, —subject to occasional variations, — 
nomy, without the aid of Chemistry—that potent science which | by fees. These are matters which must soon force themselves 
things are exander relation they bear to his own vocation, but because e Coro- 
ner’s Court is, both om the ground of state policy and humanity, 
again reducing them to the influence of their primary affinities, | an indispensable department of the social fabric—an institu- 
and to their original state—a science which follows so closely | tion, moreover, to which it behoves the Government to con- 
the footsteps of the natural phenomena of the physical world ; | fide the most ample freedom and latitude of action, in order 
which measures the proportions of the constituent atoms in any | that it may cope with the unforeseen, multiform, and subtle 
given aggregate of matter; and finally, which attains, in its | incidents which demand its far-seeing suspicions and untiring 
— at. prised exactness almost equal to the precision | scrutiny. Besides the supposed economy of diminishing the 
mathematical demonstrations, proclaims at once its own | number of inquests is the supposed economy also of dispensing 
with scientific evidence. But a tribunal having the objects 
and exercising the authority of the Coroner’s Court, should, in 
its investigations, follow out to its farthest limit every train of 
inquiry calculated to elucidate the subjest ender inqauition, in 
order that its decisions should finally have, so far as science can 
Amongst the examples of 
; Mowilcupe Wich Indicates the sources Whence Inedicines are | d of this kind are those in which medical testimony is not 
; derived, the fitness of different substances for different uses, | so followed out. In all inquisitions on bodies, one of the first 
: their individual powers, and their powers when ss objects is to ascertain the cause of death ; and the diffieulty of 
ingenious combinations. It is the lot of the medical man, al- 
i most his whole life through, to encounter a succession of propo- | and as evil purposes become armed with resources more subtle, 
sitions, in some instances peculiar presumptions, if not absolute | and with means of concealment more secret. Neither is crime 
i confined to the illiterate, but is perpetrated by those who have 
i access to sources of knowledge which admit of criminal mis- 
wicked propensity to y them to guilty ends; yet in cases 
of loss of life, apart from obvious causes, where, under the 
outward appearance of natural death| 
cessful agencies of crime may be co 
evidence, of inference and conclusi 
ficial probabilities, and of questions 
utmost importance solved, or taken to be solved, upon mere 
supposition and surmise. Thatdeath, with all the appearances 
of being natural, may be the result of criminal agents, is a 
t the results of hasty theories, which wait not for the fulness | fearful thought, which carries with it the fullest conviction that 
of experience, may be qualified and rectified by the caution and | no means should be dispensed with that can contribute, even 
in the smallest possible degree, to a perfect, full, and finally 
; i Rogy se is guilt’s sake, but for the higher of 
; taking the evil-disposed the of 
: -martial—muitary and naval. 1th regar e detec- | punity, and of enhancing the of life 
: tion of crime, the knowledge acquired in the course of medical | possible degree. 
: experience such as they reafter gain, are appealed to occasioned asphyxia, by poison, or 
: those lights which, while they guide, on the one hand, penal | preceded by certain symptoms These 
‘ retribution to its proper object, guard with the most scrupulous | cially the province of the medical jurist to 
solicitade, on the other, against fallacies and errors by which | it is only by persons conversant with such 
Inquest, its main inquiry into | ever, as if im ignorance is important 
the circumstances connected slp avenpatanaibdnabesting and mere circumstantial appearances are often reli 
under suspicious circumstances, stands, however, in more obvi- | this unhappily the more readily where bodily 
ous connexion with the medical profession than the other law 
courts; and it is not only desirable that you should become Pe ee ee as proof of death from tha 
acquainted with matters of detail by which. as medical wit- | therefore by natural causes, But who that : 
- Besses, ess, the wariness, and sometimes the consummate in- 
Coart, y of the perpetrators of crime, can do otherwise than 
lations le at a system which diminishes the 
and lons Of the country, the uses and abuse 
and the authority and efficiency of which are subjects of intense eae nant ee ae i lie i 
interest to the medical faculty, as well as to the public. A ae Lvouable te their guilty designs; which belde ont Ei 
struggle adverse to the healthy and vigorous exercise of the 
Coroner's Court has, for some time, been kept up in certain | to. ility, that their crimi <r | 
existing indisposition, may exercise their influence in 
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agi to a tribunal which can 
falfil its objects ym ion as the public mind is justly 
i is 


iz 


subjects which appeared to him better adapted for their con- 
, a8 involving questions of the deepest interest to all. 


The profession which 


in the sense in which that term was generally under- 
stood—the art of healing diseases ; i i i 
object the attainment of 
which they could engage. 


i that its vigi 


| 


lectures, which would be 
them to achieve the object of their desire. 


were about to study was that of 


treity and its marvellous effects 


i i deprived 
jected to the diction of a 


Chancellor now living. 
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other substances, would have led to the rnowlelige of tte 
2 a know! 


li 


8 


was applied to to undertake some business, but having nume- 
rous 


and that the éffects of the poison and of the disease may so a ees See It must not be 
blend in their operations, ee i as a task must not be undertaken simply as a 
ee ee ee ree ispensation of idence. | matter of convenience or of daty, but it should be commenced 
evil arising out of false notions of economy is the | and continued with a conviction that it would enable them to 
dispensing with post-mortem examinations. In‘ very recent | be useful, and would confer the power of doing good; and 
those were privileges which were not to be lightly esteemed. 
sufficiencies of evidence were attributed to the imperfections of The art of dealing, like other arta, depended on science for its 
medical science ; and who amongst us does not know that, 
with regard to post-mortem appearances resulting from poisons | colleges and Royal societies, or inaccessible volumes. Its ex- 
and other artificial causes, the science must be imperfect, and | periments were no longer m ies for the privileged few. Tts 
portals were no lon guarded by phrasevlogy which, to the 
mortem examinations are either not had recourse to at all, or Science left her re- 
not until after the objects of search have, for all available pur- | treats, and had commenced in familiar the work of 
instructing the whole human race. It was no a matter 
the cause of death are merged in those which are its It had 
consequences ; when characters which at an earlier period had | passed from speculation into It was ps 6 
power by which Nature was not only to thought, 
en etn wae eee from | subjugated to our wants. It was confi upon us that do- 
no other source, The experience derived from the experimental | minion over earth, sea, and air, which was the first command 
poisoning of animals does not supply facts which are applicable | given to man by his Maker; and this dominion was now em- 
with legal exactness to the human subject. And it appears to comforts for 
be in accordance with the soundest policy and the strictest | multitudes of men. Who would have foretold that the simple 
Seinecen Coroner should not be required to repudiate | observation of the ancients, recorded by Theophrastus, that a 
in which juries, in their disregard of the resources of medi 
science, and in culpable reliance on their own unaided judg of its terrific powers, and 
ment, have committed the victims of dreadful crime to un ild, while thought was trans- 
timely graves, and have permitted successful guilt to enjoy— | mitted wit e lightnings speed, almost annihilating time 
— “ae ; | dspace, An idea shadowed forth in the tenth ceutury had 
by the industry of such men as Newcomen, Watt, and Stephen- 
son, made us, in a measure, independent of the elements, and 
enabled us to travel over land and sea at a speed previously 
perfect—that it will not be deluded by the outward show | unattainable. By the sun’s rays we could now arrest the sha- 
dow in its flight, and trace the most perfect picture with all 
for a reality, however deep the deception may lie hidden in | the delicacy of the highest finish—one of the most beautiful 
seeming obscurity. arts which ever owed its origin to the application of scientific 
the preservation of human | principles. 
f human forethought from | Dr. Pitman having earnestly advised Sealy ook ats 
re and imperative duty, into | attention on the part of the students, :emarked that it was the 
pist. ith regard to sani- | unnoticed by others—which furnished the ical practitioner 
tary science, It 18 a subject of congratulation that, through the | with most valuable information; but if they looked without 
upon i as as upon ini i and gaini upon 
pe. them, an and yet so little re- 
r. Chowne proceeded to comment on the great need of | membered? Because thy attention was not fixed; it became 
caution in the adoption of novel itions in medicine, on 
the advantages of i inieettien enel ebaepatio’. pations, while the eye still travelled on over which might 
ance with nataral p ; and concladed with advice to 
the students in regard to e use of their time, and the regular | them the necessity of a constant of reviewing the em- 
cocnenll a ployment of each day. Men were naturally averse to any 
to process of self-inspection, and feared to lay open the heart 
but i d bring themselves to 
ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. it and faithfully, with the purpese 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR, PITMAN. ment, each day would satisfy them of the bene 
‘Tm . of the habit both on themselves and others. 
commencemen: of another medical year presented a | hriate remarks followed on the importance of 
favourable opportunity—of which Dr. Pitman gladly availed | Hexporience would soon prove'to them that he 
himself—to offer some suggestions for the guidance of those | true value of time and the importance of econ 
who were about to commence the study of their profession. | Wa* he who found time apparently for everythi 
Possibl i : tuality in all the relations of life, for the pleasu 
ly they might expect that he should, in the first place, : 
: . for every rational amusement, and who was also 
endeavour to solve that difficult problem, ‘‘ Who is a doctor?” duous and the most successful in the actual pu 
and define how much learning is implied in a diploma, or what | fession. And yet how common a thing was it 
amount of professional skill and knowledge is sufficient to 
justify a claim to that much coveted prefix. But his purpose eect tare has not 
was more practical. To describe to them the qualities requi- | aif he had an wokimited supply 
ite for profitable study—to advi to be some persons who had a power — 
= Pinal stady— advise them as to the employment ing their time as to make it available for many things i 
of their time—to anticipate difficulties—to inspire hope; in others mot nd epportantty. They had an in- 
fact, to point out how they might obtain sound knowledge, | stance of this faculty strongly marked through life in an ex- 
how secure professional reputation and success, | Many years ago Sir Samuel Romilly 
ne 9 which ends med has ane | 
| that he had not time, adding, “‘ Take it to that fellow Broug- 
| ham; he finds time for everything.” A distinguished writer 
| of the last century had stated that every persou had two ex- 
| aminations—one which he received from others, and one, more 
| important, which he gave to himself; not that they were dis- 
| tinct in kind, but that they differed in the source whence they 
| were derived. —— 
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brought by others within their reach, nor was their assistance 
sufficient to give them its possession; it must be made their 
own through their own exertions, From whatever source edu- 
cation was received, its aim should be to teach them rather 
how to think than what to think—rather to improve the mind, 
so as to enable them to think for themselves, than to load the 
memory with the thoughts of other men. Much of their time 
would necessarily be passed at the bedside se making 
inquiries, comparing one case of disease with another, ascer- 
taining their essential characters, and connecting these with 
the causes on which they depend. Note-book in d, and re- 
cording daily every fact, however trivial it might appear, an 
accurate knowledge of disease would be acquired, and they 
would soon accumulate an amount of ical be mer ig 

them in -life. 


ment, treatme 
i Pf disease so conducted had a value which no other me- 
could eq’ 
considered that every stu 


j 


encourage i 
i It might dazzle, but it rarely deceived. 
i ice of pleasures associates 


| 


_ Let charity and benevolence 


and 
and cheer- 


GROSVENOR-PLACE SCHOOL OF ANATOMY 
AND MEDICINE. 
DR. BLOXAM’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 
AFTER some prefatory observations, the lecturer remarked 
on two points which had been prominently under his notice in 


frequently fell into the error of 
which he was unfitted; that 
fications of a youth should be , 
should not be allowed to enter f 

liking or caprice, but that his aptitudes should be care- 
fully btudied. 3 Next, that it is indispensable that before he 
enter to the medical schools have been liberally edu- 
cated; and he the profession on the fact that 
preliminary inati t to be exacted which would 
ensure this result, 


those especi 

In ving A the subject of Hospital Practice, he conceived 
that the present arrangements might be altered with advantage 
by instituting a larger number of clinical clerks, and entrusting 
each with two or more cases, as might be found expedient. By 
such a method, each student become familiar with dis- 
ease—would concentrate his attention on these cases, instead 


passa with the lectures, and not in advance. 
thought there were far too many, and would gladly see the day 
when certificates should not be com . Ifa student were 


which it was entitled. Man 
reform must not be 
must be purified from within. Won 


sure to the exertions of a spirited and independen 
remembered the of the firet week] 


icine, well 

ed his mission. Through evil report and good report that 
a constancy at which I have never to marvel. Look at 
the spirit of the other journal. Essentially liberal; it must be 
80. at the valuable lectures and communications which 
weekly find their way to the Ultima Thule of our ions, 80 
that the titioners in our remotest colonies are kept aw 
courant with the discoveries of the day, All this must bear 
fruit, and after what I have seen I cannot despair of the future 
of our profession.” 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. WILKS. 
Tar lecturer commenced by alluding to the advantages 
offered by this hospital for the purposes of medical study, and 
inculcated the necessity for students to begin to work in 


first, that parents were totally with the quali- 
; | fications necessary for the study of Medicine, and, therefore, 
| 

= | 

| 

| 

; cula, another advantage was pointed out—the institution of 

; two examinations in sees of one, and the improved sequence 

: in which the sciences were now studied, beginning with the 

Clinical study, like all other studies, to produce its full advan- | auxiliary, as Chemistry, Botany, &c., and terminating with 
tage, must be pursued with a method—that is, regularly and 

; perseveringly. Students were too much in the habit of p heey 
in the wards to derive much benefit. They 
: wed one physician or for a week, watched the cases 
t for that time, and then did the same with another for the same 

through by ent, who saw in this way only odds 

: and ends of illness, It was certainly walking the hoepitala, of diffusing it over the whole of the patients of an hospital. 
, but nothing more, It was not study. To become acquainted | Such a plan, he did not doubt, might be read-ly onganioed, and 
with disease they must see it in every stage—in its commence- | it be to pupil, whilst it. 

would lessen ur ysicians and surgeons. 

: Dr. Bloxam earnestly recommended the student to adopt at 
Mf the commencement of Boyan a settled plan for the distribu- 
| tion of his time, a neglect of which was the first step to its 
é duties of dresser and clinical assistant, and still further to pro- | dissipation, or to a desultory mode of study greatly to be de- 
mote this object prizes were annually offered to the most 1 
: gent and industrious in this department of study. The lec- 

: prizes, gh he mention e names of the most 
| successful of the students it must not be supposed that they | possessed of the necessary information, why should he not be 
$ Se The deserving might be many, | admitted to examination, no matter where he had acquired his 
“ simply e 8 
Tose, peti were many, prizes le 
Dr. Pitman proceeded to unge, with grea The profession did not hold that, place in public estimation to 
: marked by gentleness and kindness; that sympathy for the a 2 
sufferings of others was to be cherished, so that the patients best _— 
were not actuated in their investigations 
ting ture, when it was apparent that men write not because they 
earnestly advise them to be thorough in | no mee 
in the moon” amongst us? ; However, he relied on the future.. 
The lecturer concluded by contrasting the present state of 
e, Dr, Pitman remarked, when the | the profession with its condition forty years ago, and congra- 
student was eynonymons with idleness, profli- tulated his hearers on its vast improvement, due in great =. 
, but happily those days were past, and he be- — 
distinct and felt it his duty to acknowledge the deep abligations 
which they Led chosen, and they must |‘ ¥@ are all under to it. Do not despair,” he said, in conclu- 
disappointment “Tt was | Sion; ‘I have watched the growth of professional liberty for 
f rfvlly, honestly, energeticall ing | thirty years; when there was a monopoly of teaching in the 
great metropolitan hospitals; when provincial schools did not 
t and in the of true phi y they should believe ali education was kept down to a low point. Look at the general 
things who and compare him with what he was then! 
were firmly resolved. ‘There was always hope for those in | Who fought this great fight? It is to the Editor of Tux Laxcer 
: ° i i : that we mainly owe all this. Look at his vast exertions. He 
: earnest; despair was peculiar to the idle, They had adopted 
F a profession; let them qualify themselves thoroughly for its 
them not shrink from them. 
be the chief features of their d 
verance their principle of action| 
duct. Let them pursue their 
fulness, and with a fine sense of what was due from them as 
gentlemen and members of a liberal profession. Their career 
could not then fail to be full of honour to themselves and of 
usefulness to their fellow-creatures, 
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earnest, assuring them of the fact that just as a man sows so 
does he reap; and especially of this, that if a man tits himself 
for any position in life, the opportunity for filling that position 
will soon arrive. Dr. Wilks alluded to the decease of their 
senict physician, who had died since they last met, and spoke 
of him as one of the brightest ornamenis who had ever adorned 

uy’s Hospital, Afterwards he went into some particulars 
respecting what he believed to be the true meaning of the 
word ‘“ practical”—a word which was constantly enforced on 
students, and which they often interpreted into an absence of 
any enlarged culture of the mind, or even into an ignorance of 
the allied arts and sciences, understanding by the expression 
**a practical man” he who can treat disease according to the 
method of the schools, and who knows no more. the lecturer 
insisted that, at the present day, since the disco of the 
correlation of all natural phenomena, it behoved the doctor to 
look around him, and draw instraction from every branch of 
science, and even from the affairs of mankind geverally; for 
that those only who have a wide range of observation and 
thought can hope to elevate their respective professions, ‘‘ For 
example,” he said, ‘‘I take up Davison’s well-known treatise, 
and discover the difficulty which exists, both in the animal and 


the degraded position in which the medical man pl.ced himself 
who was always begging for his charity, and parma 4 
cures in the newspapers. That the specialty system, - 
ever, was not a novel one was seen by a quotation from one of 
Goldsmith’s admirable essays, and in which he very properly 
holds it up to ridicule:—* In other countries the ie ici 
pretends to cure diseases in the lamp. The same doctor who 
combats the gout in the toe shall pretend to prescribe for a 
pain in the head ; and he who at one time cures a consumption. 
shall at another give drugs for a dropsy. How absu and 
ridiculous! This is being a mere Jack of all trades. Is the 
animal machine less complicated than a brass pin? Not leas 
than ten different hands are required to make a brass pin, and 
shall the body be set right by one single operator. The Eng- 
lish are sensible of this force of reasoning. They have one 
doctor for the eyes; another for the toes; they have their 
sciatic doctors and inoculating doctors; they have one doctor 
who is modestly content with securing them from bug-bites, 
and 500 who prescribe for the bite of mad dogs.” Dr. Wilks 
thought that the profession lay open to this ridicule, and that, 
therefore, it was time for its members to consider seriously how 
by any such methods of practice they were imitating the char- 
latan, and really obscuring the boundary which had been 
hitherto so well marked between them. He considered that 
the great hope of the regeneration of the profession lay im the 
ised connexion with the College of Physicians, and thus 
its necessary severance from the Apothecaries’ er for 
it was his strong conviction that a ‘ession a trade 
having been so long associated r in the public mind 
had been fraught with the greatest evil. It had appeared, 
indeed, as if a draggist’s shop had constituted the very basis 


lation of one subject to another in fifty other ways, bat another 
ice, which has often pressed itself upon me with 
force—that is, that what is true of man indivi- 
and of man in the is true also as s the 
morbid manifestations of his being. When we | around 
into the political world, and see this sudden outbreak of its 
peoples, or that unexpected revolution, it wants but a moment's 
consideration to perceive that these are but the outbursts of 
#, just as the explosion of the boiler 

[ g-continued undue re of its steam, or 
jz explosion of the mine by the slow burning of the match. 
the same way, if we look to individuals, we do not discover 
that the man who has been eminent for his respectability, 


though discovered dishonest, has therefore for 
only a limit: iod followed a course of roguery. From this 


innings can be 
books may 


n ges are those to which we 
should rather give our attention; and that so far from chronic 
diseases succeeding the acute, as has usually been taught, the 
contrary is nearer the truth. I need scarcely illustrate my 
meaning by deaths arising from a 

or rupture e heart; for, unex though the 4 
we know that they are bat the of 
changes in the bloodvessels in the one case, and of equal chronic 
changes in the muscular tissue in the other case.” 


that it was impossible to treat one o separately; and as 
to be obtained by the attention being directed to any particular 
form of maiady, he much doubted if this was the case, since 

e conditions were so commingled that they could not 
be isolated ; and taking cancer as an example, the selection of 
cases of this affection, as it attacks the external of the 
body aa isolatin 2 Ses other morbid conditions from 
which i no i tion, appeared to Dr. 
Wilks to be the very best method Ay 


raut of its natare. He was sorry to think that i 
for interested motives; and he spoke of 


of Medicine, and that the Pharmacopeeia, or a particular me- 
thod of physic-giving, formed the foundation of the art. Nothi 
could be more erroneous than such an idea, for he belie 
that if Guy’s H as were destroyed, their wards 
would still be fil with patients to whom great good 
could be done without any medicines, which enlightened phy- 
sicians considered now-a-days to be only ancillary. The belief, 
also, that legitimate icine was founded on a system of 
drugs was bighly mischievous, since it became thus capable of 
comparison with every system of quackery, these 
being founded on some specific mode of cure without the pos- 
session of any other merits, Take that method of cure away, 
and the was dissipated ; but not so with orthodox me- 
dicine, which was founded on a knowledge of anatemy, phy- 
siology, and of the body in a state of disease. An i 
of the latter had discovered a rationale of treatment apart from 
the administration of drags) The term allopathy the lecturer 
altogether repudiated ; it was a nick-nam: with which the 
rs treated disease on any method such as the word implied. 
He thought, moreover, that the ialists were enemies to 
profession, since they taught the public to believe that parti- 
it ought to be the effort of its members to teach that a 
observation of disease is necessary to the successful unde - 
ing of all its manifestations, and that the best therapeutics are 
founded on a knowledge of general principles. The notion that 
there were particular remedies for different complaints was a 
vulgar error; but one, he was sorry to say, applied by some 


public, for they would thus be taugh 
their minds the art of medicine with drugs. He believed that 
this would be of much more advantage than the late Act of 
Parliament had been. He considered the Register of little use, 
while gentlemen whose names were found within it were guilty 
of practices which were only worthy of the advertising quack. 
The distinction founded on titles was trivial, and to a certain 
extent artificial, whereas he (Dr. Wilks) would rejoice to per- 
ceive a substantial di those gentlemen who were 
itimately registered were in no way imitating the charlatans 
who were prosecuted by their i ion Societies. Those 
students who had finished their course had an arduous task to 
accomplish; and the most tempting and prosperous ope 
before them he knew was to take up some i organ 
the body, and maintain (by means of enn worthless 
book on the subject) some especial knowledge of the treatment 
of its disorders. He warned them, however, against it, as they 
were assisting in ruining the noble character of the profession. 
He then concluded by inculcating the importance of a moral 


and 
333 


vegetable kingdoms, in defining species, and how all created 
nature has, as it were, a tendency to run together. The 
inions there expressed only andl my own | 
Wats, lank maintained, with respect to disease, that the so- | 
called typical affections of which we speak are to a certain | 
extent artifizial, or that we select certain similar examples of 
maladies to enable us to apply names to what in our ignorance | 
we choose to call types. The student soon finds for himself 
that those admirable models of cutaneous disease in yon mu 
seum are but representatives of the more characteristic erup- 
tions, while in practice he meets with them in every variety 
and combination. I might illustrate what I mean of the re- | 
in his corporeal operations, I see, in fact, that the most im- 
t changes in the body are of a chronic kind. Just as in | 
Pistory the great revolutions may figure as the most remark. 
able events, yet in philosophy their slow 
‘written; so in the same way, although our 
treat of the acute forms of disease as the types, yet a more | 
ound consideration of the subject will, I think, show that 
unworthy members of the profession for their own interestec 
purposes, He considered that the disconnection of the profes- 
sion from Apothecaries’ Hall, and its re-erection on the basis of 
| the College of Physicians, would be of immense benefit to the 
r. Wilks then spoke on the subject of specialties in Medi- 
cine, and they received his most decided opposition. He con- 
sidered that the body was so fearfully and wonderfully made 
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KING'S COLLEGE. 
DR. GEORGE JONNSON’S ADDRESS, 
‘Tux lecturer dwelt mainly upon the merits of the late Dr. 
Todd, end especially emphasized the claims he had established 


was, indeed, the founder of the hospital. Dr. Todd, having 
been appointed Professor of Physiology in the year 1836, soon 
saw the vital importance of establishing a clinical hospital in 


down with 2 fair prospect, or a tewer of state for a 
to waise iteelf upon, or a fort er commanding 

and contention, or .s shop for profit or sale; but a ri 
hense for the glory of the @reator aud the reicf 


HE 


difficult to produce anything novel in the shape of an introduc- 
tory address, It occurred to him that he could do nothing 
better than to attempt to pass in review some of the scientific 
and social aspects of Medicine, so as to give the students a fair 
idea of the profession they had adopted, and to remind the 
practitioners of the and duties of the body to which they 
all belonged. Celsus told them that medicine and surgery ori- 
inated in the necessity of ministering to the ailments engen- 
ordinary life. The ession probably an earlier beginnin 
than this. It must have Vo 


iteelf with, and ee giving 
the face of the globe, had often been investigated. 
(Dr. Tyler Smith) preferred on the i 
upon the profession as it was, and as they might hope it would 


exist in the future. 
The distinguish ide and teristic of M 


profession 

with science to a far greater extent than 
other calling. They were still, as it were, 

the sea-shore, but a vast amount of scientific 
still swayed to and fro by a variety of doctrines and opinic 
Every age produces its ideas, but even in those 

there was progress, and in each department of art soli 
ween jon upon 
foundations. The student of Medicine was i a 
student of science. Jn devoting his first years of study to 

chemistry, and anatomy, he was not 


& 


Es 


Society, the results of which, in the extension of natural science, 
were incalculable, was largely contributed to by medical men. 
They might also remember with pride, that British 
seum, the grandest collection of nature and art which the 
contained, originated with a physician. It was to Sir 
Sloane that the country owed this object of pride and wonder, 
Within their own profession the Hunterian Museums in London 
and Glasgow were probably the most marvellous monuments 
ever raised to exemplify the glory of the Creator and the in- 
e medi they an engine 
= The existence of this power, and its flourishing conditten, 
epended greatly upon their tendency to associative 


Into this treasury were poured week after week the 
the best men in the profession, and its directors shaped and 


| suffering and pain produced the desire‘to alleviate and remove 
it. Humanity, then, was the foundation of the profeemon. As 
: rade endeavours of the medicine men of savage nations. Even 
upon the gratitude of Kimg’s College and the Hospital. He 
: connexion with the College. To his clear sense of the need, | 
; and.to hissuceess in obtaining the sympathy and the aid of very 
f zealous and able fellow-workers with him, we owe it that in 
i the spring of the year 1840 clinical mstruction commenced in | our own Gay WAS, Wal While pelalming @ll Unat it 07 
that old building now soon to be entirely replaced by the more 
cemmodious and imposing structure, which is rapidly approach- 
imgcompletion. Dr. Todd was also, with the late Bishop of 
London, the originator of St. John’s-House Training Institution 
: for Nurses. Another feundation which had exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon the College and upon medical education in 
general was that of medical acholarships. These were first 
instituted in King’s College, and their establishment origi- 
: nated with Dr. Todd. The Warneford Scholarships, which 
' amongst students preparing for the medical profession, were 
considered ‘by Dr. Todd to be in the highest degrec | Mente 
Another important element in arrangements | an amount of insight into the organic world of animal and 
vegetable life, and the inorganic materials of the globe and af 
The | the universe itself, which was not required in avy other profes- 
| qooal: thoy a throughout his entire career. They were apt to forget this 
ofetudents, Dr. Todd’sdarge and waluahle medical labreey. He | privilege from the very constancy of its nse, just as in the 
then proceeded to adress himeclf more particularly tothose | of and hearing they censed to 4bink of the imes- 
who were about to commence their professional studies, aad itioner was 
dierent from other men so seeing into amd thugh the 
: instrument of education. He then referred to the practical sical world at every point. There was to himmothing of 
examination by the bedside, towwhich candidates fora degree | surface, as in the case of men upon whom scientific knowledge 
| had not dawned. The strength and the weakness of man.came 
whelesome ues to clinical etedy. He cenein alike under his observation. Medicine was not national, but 
to cosmopelitan in its scope Every advamce im medical know- 
‘by passagedrom Bacon: was instantly incorporated with the general stock of know- 
is not 2 couch whereupon to rest a searching amd ledge. They made net by the mental efforts of eur 
: Gh tay then al tha 
- A manana te jetty Go 
; sion. From the time of the tableteaf Hippocrates, medical 
; knowledge, as it was preserved im written and printed books, 
No special libraries were richer, if 
were 
ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. mannmonte produaad by the medial mindacf all ages 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. TYLER SMITH. and countries, 
delivered he opening 40 the | sn to confer upon 
students and friends of the Medical College of this hospital, af These tandeney of the medical spon whi 
' whom there were a lange number present. He said that cus: | it was right to dwell. They had, he believed, av. them- 
tam had long made the lat.af October the commencement of | of the advantages of association and co-ordinate labour 
this aesson the handsof young | ancient Colleges might have their faults, but in those in- 
; men who had resolved to devote the rest of their lives to Me- | stitutions the various branches of the profession were united in 
dicine, and upon whom the responsibilities of the -profession | a way which was unknown in the Law or in the Church. There 
in w ear year, 
cine was advanced by their ripest minds, “These reulte were 
felt it a pleasure to attend to welcome the youthful students, classics of the profession. The associative tendency of the pro- 
to renew, it might be, the feelings of their own youth, or to | fession was of very old date. The foundation of the Royal 
show their special interest in some relative or friend amongst- 
the number. These occasions occurring year by year, and being 
dealt with by the foremost minds in the profession, it became 


ts agency, extravagancies were checked, grievances 
made known, and abuses pre- 

whole, was an embodiment 

i and when it ceased to 


Tn a word, the 


to 


persons in the It was a great educa- 
ment, modifying the laws, institutions, opinions, 
and manners of the jon, more than any 

In consultations two or three might meet; in 


j more truths and progress were elicited than were ever 
uced by solitary thinkers. 
we compare our state with that of other professions, we 
shall find that, while we possess certain advantages, we have 
some disadvantages, which time and our own exertions must 
correct. Medicine cannot, like Religion, take its stand upon 
revelation and the canons of churches; nor has it, like the legal 
wever, to deal with the revelation belonging to natural know- 
which is as much the work of the Creator as Holy Writ ; 
it has, as we have seen, the broad laws of science to inter- 
and exercise in all that relates to the preservation of health 


hurch | for the Law or the Church, before they begin their 


the royal family, 
terbury and the Lord Chancel!or take i 
in the realm, ranking before even the oldest ity. 
President of 


i 


4 


3 


i 

it 


| 
i 


sicians take the degrees in Arts, which go so far in education 
8 
examinations as the test o 

ing for 

liege, will have 


medical education. Taking 

ficiency, it may be stated that a student p 

practice, and intending to pass the Hall and 
exam 


The concluding part of the lectu 
i ion of the recent changes of the various 
bodies, and the special advantages offered at St. Mary's. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 

Tue inaugural address was delivered by Dr. Charles Coote, 
late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. The lecturer spoke 
at some length of the high moral tone which should be observed 

medical students, dwelt on the noble incentives to 
which their profession provided, and urged a close attention to 
the study of anatomy and i . At the close of the les- 
ture a conversazione was in the new buildings connected 
with the hospital 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Tue proceedings of the newsession commenced with the distri- 
bution of medals, &c., to the successful competitors of last session. 
As usual, the fortune of the day was for the most part enjoyed 
by a few students, who, from certain peculiarities of mind pre- 
bably, were each enabled to gain distinction in several different 
classes, Thus, one took away four or five medals, another 
three or four, and some a less number; the same student re- 
peatedly leaving his seat to receive the reward of his merit, 
from the hands of Erichsen, the Dean of the Faculty. 


mirable extempore having j 
turned from the land in which newly-found li was arising, 
(an allasion which was received with cheers,) he had 
unexpectedly called upon to deliver the address, that 
apologize for not having prepared one i 
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produced these exertions so as to render them useful to the 
‘medical public. ‘The medical press was to the body medical the Church in the House of Lends by 
it eee se Wore & Bs polite. The press, more than | the of bishops. There are not wanting signs that the 
any other influence, moulded the profession as a body politic, | members of the profession are about to shake off the political 
By i apathy which has so long characterized them, and that they 
out will urge their claims to special representation, and offer them- 
ven selves to constituencies for election. No doubt our profession 
t is an arduous one, but not more so than the law. Yet the 
this, 1¢ failed in its influence. Was perfectly deme lawyer, after the — of chamber — or the still 
» voice of the youngest student as to the utterance gee ete w Courts, takes his share of work at 
t are those most to Parliamentary 
labour. common idea is that medical men have no time 
for such duties; but it is the fact that in the present day a 
lical men might gather by hundreds, but m considerable number of our ae Se and surgeons 
sould they all, as it were, stand face to face, and | live in the country, and leave London every afternoon and 
vilege of an exchange of thought. It alone could onal 
@ thousands of the profession as with one man. 
eplore that ephemeral writings tended to displace 
es which were produced when the periodical press 
; but they must accept the age as they found it, 
niversal diffusion of the products of thought, the 
ision of thousands of minds busied with the same | 
degree compare with it. Medics! teaching and examination are 
of very old date; but, eno 
made in these respects have very great. Our vario’ 
amining bodies have on the whole been vying with each 
to make them effective and practical. In this they have 
urged on by the moral sense of the profession, which h 
variably resented any attempt to render an entrance in 
ranks without education and testing possible. 
Church and law ave at a long distan 
and the cure of disease. We are in many respects the youngest | this path. For the Bar, dining is still a part of oe 
of the professions, Medicine as a profession has been of slow | ration; examination is a subordinate matter; and in the 
growth, on account of that which will in the end be its strength | the private examination of candidates for holy orders by the 
—viz., its dependence upon science. It must reach maturity | bishop and the episcopal chaplain is but a feeble representation 
by a tardier progress than the Law or the Church. These two | of the examinations in Medicine. Many of our leading phy- 
professions have grown up with the constitution of the country 
of which they form important elements. Hence the C 
but great political in- | 
stitutions, sharing between them some of the highest honours 
ng over six days, 
before he receives his diplomas. Those intending to 
Physic, and to become M.D.s of the Cchcushpalboniinant 
> members of the College of Physicians, will have to pass seven 
rch, any great political prizes, we contribute our part to | examinations, extending over upwards of three weeks. 
are more or w 
or the Church scarcely offers scope for the production of such 
has as much influence as the lawyer or the clergyman ; but col- 
time, all medical practitioners 
to assume medical titles unjustly; and for the first 
of educational and by our 
censing bodies, reciprocity of practice in the three 
kingdoms. We may reasonably hope that, dating from 
this enactment, a new career is open to Medicine. Un- 
doubtedly, our profession has its State aspects and political 
duties, and these cannot fail of becoming more and more | 
important. In all that relates to sanitary eee, ont 
the administration of the laws relating to publi health, the | 
medical departments of the army and navy, the regulation of 
lunacy, the medical relief of the oe heen ion in 
all that relates to our profession and the heal of community, This ceremony completed, Mr. Erichsen delivered an - 
character. erto the medical voice has scarcely been heard 
in Parliament. Every other section of the community is better | 
represented within its walls than the medical profession. heed 
seem to have imitated the clergy in the cultivation of non- 
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cessors. 
with that which obtained at the fonndation of the , to 


would perhaps by some be deemed its culminating glory, 
out of it had arisen the University of London, which name had 
been borne by that college for the first ten years of its existence, 
until it was yielded in favour of the more extensive incorpora- 
hospital attached to the college was smaller than 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
MR. POWER’S ADDRESS, 


Tue session commenced at this school with an introductory 
lecture by Mr. Power. There was a very full attendance of 
pupils, and many gentlemen previously educated here attested 
by their presence the interest they felt in the proceedings. 
The object of the lecturer was to place before the student the 
general scheme of his future work; to show him what diffi- 
culties surrounded it, how those difficulties might be sur- 
mounted, and to what noble ends his well-directed and suc- 
cessful efforts would lead. Professional education had a two- 
fold end in view—the acquirement of accurate and extensive 
technical knowledge, and a process of mental training and 
discipline. By constant practice, any faculty of the mind might 
be developed to an extraordinary degree; yet true greatness 
did not lie in intellectual feats, but rather in such due adjust- 
ment and balance of the faculties, that they could be applied 
with equal energy and success to every subject. The prelimi- 
nary studies of our profession, singularly various and interest- 
ing, ane the mind with much that tended equally to im- 
prove elevate it, and preserved close relations with that 
which was the main object of all our studies—Life, The im- 

ce of chemistry was alluded to—the interest that at- 

ed to it, from its antiquity, from the brilliancy of its expe- 
riments and the exactness of its deductions; and it was a matter 
of regret and surprise that the elements of this science did not 
enter more into the education of youth, on whose minds its ex- 
agit facts were calculated to make so useful an impression. 
necromancy and alchemy of the middle ages laid the foun- 
dation of the exact chemical knowledge of the present day, 
and great as the results of modern analysis and research had 
been, a large field still remained open for future discovery, 
especially in the domain of organic chethistry. The greater and 
more comprehensive our knowledge of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, the better prepared we became to enter upon 
the study of life; for in the humbler organizations were to be 
seen in their simplest operation those laws, and in their simplest 
is those structures, which, attaining their highest com- 
plexity in the highest soimaly, forised problems which the 


most ingenious and gifted had yet failed to solve. The pleasure 
fully illustrated. How coincidently with them anatomy and 


i - 
development of the faculty of observation, and of the power of 
reasoning correctly upon observation, i 
might be found in the brilliant 
Franklin, Jenner, and others. 
Finally, the noble ends and aims of our 
brings us into relations with all classes of the community,and 
how knowledge be made to exert on all+a 
werful influence for good, formed an appropriate peroration 
S an address, which was listened to with marked attention, 
and received with prolonged ae the effect of the lecture 
being greatly enhanced by its being delivered gr yy Poel 
conversazione was afterwards held in the -room, 


Germany of the minute structures of the kidney, ae be liver, 
&c., received marked attention, Smith and Beck’s achromatic 


Pp microscopic objects by Mr. Traer, of Han 
place, also attracted general notice, Tea and were 
served in the course of the evening. 


ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Tue first course of lectures at the Army School at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham, was opened on Tuesday by an eloquent address from 
Mr. Longmore, the Professor of Military Surgery, and Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. Mr. Sidney Herbert was pre- 
sent, as well as Dr, Gibson, C.B., the Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department; Major-General Eyre, command- 
ing the garrison ; Dr, Hume, Principal Medical Officer ; Colonel 
Gordon, Colonel Twiss, Dr. Sutherland, and others. 

The School is intended as a practical course of instruction 
for the gentlemen about to enter the medical service of the 
Queen’s Royal and Indian armies, After passing a competitive 
examination in London, these gentlemen are sent to Chatham 
for five or six months, and there receive specific instruction in 
everything connected with the health of the troops, and with 
the specialties of military medicine and surgery. 

Professor Longmore entered at some length into the causes 
leading to the Srnstion of the School, and into the mode of 
teaching which was about to be followed; and concluded with 
an earnest appeal to the gentlemen about to become assistant- 
surgeons to prove by their diligence and conduct that they 
were not regardless of the wise endeavour of the Government 
to improve their knowledge of the special duties which they 
are to undertake, 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, amid much applause, remarked on the 
new duties which now devolved on army medical officers, 
Instead of being merely curers, they were preventers of disease. 
In order to attract the best talent into the service, the Queen 
had granted increase of rank, and Parliament had voted in- 
crease of pay; and for these benefits the country would expect 
some return, This return would be amply secured, if, y 
diligence at Fort Pitt, the young assistant surgeons 
render themselves more competent to keep healthy and effec- 
tive the men committed to their charge, 

Major-General Eyre and the Director-General then addressed 
a few observations on the conduct of the gentlemen while at 
Fort Pitt, and the business was then brought to an end. 
Every one remarked that it would be difficult to find a finer 
and more intelligent-looking set of men than the forty-three 
Fanta’ for commissions who were present on Tuesday at 

ort Pit 


Taz Lancer,) [Ocronsr 6, 1860, 
directed his observations to the students who were about to 
leave the school, and next to those who were entering on their 
studies, and who, having just witnessed the triumphs which 
_ had been gained by the successful aspirants for honours, ought ysiology mus studied, an eir relation iscase Com- 
: to feel that on themselves would in future devolve the duty prehended ; how disease must be studied, not only in the 
: of sustaining the reputation of their college, and of continuing | living, but in the dead; how manifold were the opportunities 
; . the efforts to that end which had been made by their prede- i way to the student for the acquisition of theee various 
ches of learning, were | enforced. The necessity 
for close and prolonged mental exertion for the acquirement of 
: w event he believ e Inauguration Oo new and im- | these subjects in the short time at the disposal of the studert, 
proved system of medical teaching was mainly due, He argued | and how the exertion that at first pny a hardship soon be- 
that clinical instruction, as now pursued in the schools, had | comes regarded as a pleasure, and how habits of self-culture 
originated in University College; and, after advocating other uired strength by exercise, were commented on, Then as 
claims which that college had to consideration, he remarked that, 
L many others in the metropolis, but the most had been made of the 
facilities for instruction afforded by it; and if students brought 
with them a full determination to make use of what they would 
‘ acquiring a com now eir profession. He gave 
: dress the hearty and welcome assurance to junior pupils | Many objects of interest were exhibited. Amongst the micro- 
: that in the course of the difficulties, of whatever kind, which | scopic objects, Mr. Parker exhibited from his extensive collec- 
; might meet with in a great and strange metropolis, their | tion of foraminifere some of the most interesting of this sub- 
: lessors would be ready, if consulted as friends, to give them | class of the animal kingdom. Some beautiful injections from 
_ Much approbation followed the termination of the address ; 
and in the course of the proceedings the name of the late Mr. | stereoscopes proved highly interesting. There were also some 
Liston, and those of Dr. Jenner and, in particular, of Dr. | ingenious apparatus shown by Messrs. Elliot and Sons to illus- 
Sharpey (both of whom were present), were received with loud | trate various physical phenomena Some remarkably good 
The large theatre was very well at- 
: tended, and amongst the audience were numerous ladies, who 
: doubtless were present to witness the bestowment of the 
| honours awarded to their relatives and friends, ES Hr 
| 
| 
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: ON THE 

DIVISION OF THE CILIARY MUSCLE IN 
THE TREATMENT OF GLAUCOMA, AS 
COMPARED WITH IRIDECTOMY. 


By HENRY HANCOCK, Esq, F.RC.S., 


A RECENT number of a medical journal contains a paper, by 
Mr. J. W. Hulke, entitled ‘‘ Glaucoma and Iridectomy,” in 
which it is stated by that gentleman that Von Graefe’s opera- 
tion of iridectomy ‘“‘ is the only known successful treatment of 
this previously incurable disease” (glaucoma). 

Mr. Hulke, it is well known, is, and has been, a very strenu- 
ous and consistent supporter of Von Graefe’s operation, and he 
is also well known to have been an equally strenuous opponent 
to my operation of dividing the ciliary muscle, from the time 
it was first announced in October, 1859, up to the present 
period, as is shown by his letter published in Tur Lancer of 
the 19th of November last, and more recently by his paper, 
read before the Medico-Chirurgical Society on June 26th, 1860. 
Of this no one can reasonably complain. Mr. Hulke has every 
Tight to entertain an opinion of his own, and to support the 
one operation in opposition to the other if he thinks proper to 
do so; but it becomes quite another matter when he so un- 
hesitatingly makes an assertion (to use his own expression) “‘so 
utterly at variance with fact,”* and one which he cannot pos- 
sibly substantiate. 

muscle was 


int of the knife is pushed obliq backwards and do 
point 18 vy wn- 
wards until the fibres of the sclerotica are divided obliquely 


for rather more than i inch ; by this incision 


g 
As my operation has now been 
twelve months, and still continues to be atten: i 
results in the hands of my colleagues and myself, I cannot 
admit that iridectomy is the only known remedy for glaucoma. 
Mr. Hulke’s objections to my operation, as set forth in the 

Chirurgical Society. Next, to inquire into the results 
the operation of iridectomy, as furnished by Dr. Bader’s pa 


tension of the e , from a superaban i 
it, which dist the vitreous humour; that this fluid (serum 
is derived mainly from the choroid; that it might be cndaees 
**That the excessive tension is of 
the evacuation of some of the superabundant fluid by tapping.” 
3. That he has ‘‘ demonstrated, by microscopical examination, 
advanced atrophy of this muscle (ciliary) in many glaucomatous 
eyeballs; whence it follows that the ciliary muscle is not 
actively concerned in maintaining the glaucomatous process.” 
_ & “To avoid certain disadvantages, paracentesis 


* Tae Lancer, Nov, 19th, 1959. 


sclerotice has been advocated by Middlemore, Desmarres, and 

5. “That in all i the success of Mr. Hancock's 
jon is solel to the drawing away of some of the 


portions of Mr. Hulke’s paper; whilst the results he gives of 
the ion of iridectomy directly e, that the operation 
is only of value when the fluid, for the evacuation of which it 


is performed, is actually not in existence to be evacuated. 

e are told that the reason why iridectomy has failed in the 
hands of some surgeons “‘ has in many instances, 

iety of operating in the premonitory period cannot 
doubted...... that in pee glaucoma, where the operation is 
done during the first inflammatory attack, or soon 
vision is very com y restored; whilst, in chronic glau- 
coma, the results are less uniform and less decided.” 


perf i t which seems to me 
to be fatal to Mr. Hulke’s theory of glaucoma being due to a 
su ndance of serum distending the “‘ vitreous humour,” 
more especially as that gentleman, in the same paper, 

the vitreous humour as being ‘‘ unnaturally firm in this disease;” 
and that it is only at a late period, when all the component 
structures are undergoing atrophy, that the wtreous humour 
becomes fluid, at which time the results of the operation are 


admitted to be “‘less uniform” and “less decided.” And I 
am still further supported in the opinion I have e here 
and elsewhere, that fluid is not the cause, but the result, of 


the disease termed glaucoma, by the following very corrobora- 
tive extracted from Mr. Hulke’s paper on the 
ice 


tirm counter-pressure with the finger upon the opposite side of 
the globe only caused the protrusion of a very small bead of 
ellowish vitreous humour, such great firmness had it.” 


hether the tension of the globe was relieved by the puncture 
is not stated. 

Nor is it by any means so conclusive as Mr. Hulke appears 
to imagine, that, because he has ‘‘ demonstrated advanced 
atrophy of the ciliary muscle in many glaucomatous eyeballs, 
this muscle is not concerned in maintaining the glaucomatous 
condition.” The word ‘‘ many” is very indefinite and incon- 
clusive. Mr. Hulke does not state in how many instances he 
has found this muscle ied, or what proportion these in- 
stances bore to the number of glaucomatous eyeballs rvhich he 
examined microscopically. He does not inform us whether 
these glaucomatous eyeballs were obtained after the death of 
the patient or before, or, if from the former, the time which 
had elapsed between the death and the examination; for the 
chan take place, 

i tv 


T howe aiseea alluded to the three s of glaucoma de- 
scribed in Mr. Hulke’s paper—the premonitory, the acute, and 


the chronic; to his admission that it is only late in the dis- 
ease that the component structures of the eyeball undergo 
py = and that whilst iridectomy is most successful d 

the first two stages, its results are less uniform and decided in 
the last; whilst Dr. Bader states, in his report, “‘that the 
prognosis of chronic glaucoma depends upon the stage in which 
the eye affected is operated upon: when blind for some time, 
it is not expected to i sight ; a chronic glaucomatous eye, 
with mere ion of light, : ed improved by i 

3 


mode of sad cannet as = 
it permanen ieves excessive in pressure,” whi 
ping the vitreous to do. 
— assertion, ‘‘ that t i are 
due to excessive tension of the eyeball from a superabundance 
of fluid within it,” and that “ excessive tension of the globe is 
| su, tive of the evacuation of some of the superabundant fluid 
| We may hence infer, that three stages of this disease are re- 
| cognised: the premonitory, the acute, and the chronic, and 
that the success of the operation is ater the earlier it is 
ranma on the 9th of September, 1859; and on the 11th of | 
bruary, 1860, I published an account of the operation, with 
cases; at the same time rg Ae ot was led to adopt this 
© appearances in coma 
‘were due mainly to the constriction exercised by the ciliary 
muscle ;” and that to remove this constriction I operated as 
th it joins t ti e ico-Chirurgica. Dec. 12th, 1557 :—** a 
a Na view to relieve the tension of the globe, I have seen the scle- 
| rotic freely punctured with an extraction knife, after which 
C C u. Or De PSC on | 
pe mea which I published: it does not contain one word | 
t ‘striking a knife through the ciliary region towards the | 
axis of the globe,” which is the incorrect version given by Mr. 
Hulke—a proceeding which would be eB storr by | 
anyone conversant with the anatomy of the eyeball, from the | 
lastly, to give the results of my own operation up to the pre- : - 
sent time, with my reasons for submitting it to the profession, | 2ations when they have been deferred a Fy Bap of time, 
not as the “* only known,” but as the best operation for the Neither, Sues So gpeserenaars eyes which he examined had 
treatment of glaucoma. obtained iving patients, does he the stage of 
1. The princi ints upon which Mr. Hulke insists are, disease at which they were extirpated, or the circumstances 
“ That the ae peony laucoma are due to excessive | Which necessitated their extirpation. It had been but justice 
a that these particulars should have been mentioned before a 
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Mr. Hulke’s mi ical examinations, therefore, cannot 
be admitted as at all conclusive or of much value against my 
preposition, ‘that the ciliary muscle exercises considerable 

ce in maintaining aggravating the glaucomatous 
condition,” and still less against my operation for the division 
of this muscle. They only prove that in certain cases of ad- 
vanced glaucoma, in which an operation is admitted to be 
rarely successful, the ciliary muscle may have undergone 
atrophy with the rest of the tissues; but they by no means 
prove that this is the case in all or even in average instances, 
as we cannot for one moment imagine that any would 
extirpate a glaucomatous eye capable of relief by operation, 
unless under very liar circumstances. I presume it is onl 
vanced a of the cili in glaucomatous e 
be would have omitted = of a 

so much importance in his paper the “ 0) 
Morbid Anatomy of vend belive the Royal 
Society in December, 1557. 

On the other hand, my friend and colleague, Mr. Hogg, has 
kindly furnished me with the particulars of two glaucomatous 

lls, extirpated at an advanced period of the disease, in 
which his microscopical examination demonstrated the ciliary 
muscle as highly developed, and anything but in a state of 
atrophy. I do not, however, advance these cases as of them- 
selves sufficient to controvert Mr. Hulke’s assertion —their 
number is too small; but, at the same time, they afford pret 


conclusive proof that the ciliary muscle is not atrophied in 


i success of my operation in any way 
mn, much less is solely due to, the drawing away of some of 
ny it is a peculiar mode of 
paracentesis, to be c with the operations of “ paracentesis 
tice” of Middlemore and Desmarres. 


im those cases most likely to be benefited by the operation ; 
cases Nos. 15 and 16, appended to 


to ion of 
operation of tapping. 


of fluid. ion, on the cont , is 
of the several coats of eye by division of the ciliary 


have very little doubt it will ultimately be found that the 
extent of this incision may be advantageously curtailed, and 
the tearing away of the iris altogether dispensed with. 

(To be continued.) 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. : 


Nulla est alia certo noscendi via, nisi quam et morborum et 


habere et inter se com- 
parare.—Moreaeni. De Sed, et Cans, lib. 14, Prowmiam. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


CHRONIC EMPYEMA, WITH A FISTULOUS OPENING INTO 
THE CHEST; ALBUMINURIA; DEATH FROM RAPID 
@DEMA OF THE LUNG; AUTOPSY. 


(Under the care of the late Dr. Topp.) 


Tue subjoined two cases were both primarily attacks of acute 
pleurisy of the right side, followed by effusion and intercostal 
bulging. In the first (for the brief notes of which we are in- 
debted to Dr. Edmund Symes Thompson, when house-physician 
to the hospital), absorption of the fluid went on, leaving a 
small, circumscribed empyema, pointing externally. This was 

disease now became compli with renal and 
albuminuria, which mainly in the final result. the 
second case, thoracentesis was performed four times, with an 


December, 1856, followed by mu 
Subsequently, a fluctuating .inence in this situati 


| IN THE 3 
| al | 
| ™m. ave succeeded In showing at, accor Ing © Mr. 
; Halke’s own statements, there is no smperabundance of fluid 
= | 
operation, an ing it wi procedures i - 
more and Tyamarre, is tranparent Paracentesis of have now witnessed several times, it prov 
cornes and sclerotics, as practised by these two surgeons, | John B—, » healthy London tradesman, aged twenty- 
: has not met with any great amount of success. If, therefore, 7 : : 
: the profession could impressed with the notion that my seven, had an acute attack of pleurisy on the mght side mn 
: operation was nothing more than one or the other of these 
' “means of effecting was due to the mere evacuation and draining 
f away of fluid, it would be looked upon as deficient both in value 
' and originality, and would, as « matter of course, fal into dis 
} repute, an proportionate ive ter prominence to 
operation—iridectomy. Tt is trae that aracentesis seat left the hoapital, the still discharging 
means, literally, a ‘‘ pie ity of pus. 
surgery han hitherto be He wan reedtaitted into King's College Hospital in 
os e Of paracentesis’ of the leg, or side. 
; cataract as “‘a i i 
of the cornea, we should expose ourselves to the charge of | he had sn acute 
a: yet name may with equal propriety be applied renal > 3 
these operations, or even to iridectomy itself, as to my ope- | ; 
ration for the division of the ciliary muscle. Hence the term Jiminished under this treatment up to a certain point 
dull proportionately decreasing. He left the hospital, 
| and wor inte | much improved im bralth, bot wax again admitted in te 
highl urine, About eight ounces of pus were 
muscle. 
An increased quantity of fluid may or may not be present, ont tang be to 
and, when present, some may flow by the side of the knife ; | 44. Djcura costalia, except in the interval between the second 
but this is merely a coincidence, not by any means the primary | ..4 fifth ribs, where the two pleural layers were separated by 
object of the operation ; for mere evacuation of fluid without | ,.y ral ounces (perhaps fifteen) of purulent fiuid, contained in 
Te s sac, formed externally the partly bared ibe and inter- 
y by the thi pleura. Liver 
In my former paper I pointed out the variety of opinions large ; kidneys large and fatty. 
as to the modus operandi of the operation. I would here ven-| EMPYEMA AND HYDROTHORAX; THORACENTESIS FOUR 
ture I it found in the TIMES ; DEATH. 
course of time, that element of success is same in iridec- 
tomy as in my operation—viz., “the division of the ciliary (Under the ease of De. Bunn.) 
muscle.” That, from the situation in which Von Graefe makes | The brief details of this case were kindly furnished by Mr. 
: his first incision, he at the same time cuts it through, and I Huxley, late clinical clerk to Dr. Budd. 
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= 


was 
a week; but as it was found not to act very well, a 
silver canula was i i 
corked, and through it the chest was syrin 
water every morning. Afterwards w 


out with warm 


feetor of the discharge. the chest also dimi 
nished. He now much improved in his general health, and 
there was a pros of recovery, when he became very low, 
and died on h April, 1960. 


Post-mortem examination, — 
and ribs. On the right side, the costal pleura as 


was densely thick. No tabercles were found 


this The u lobe of the left lung contained nume- 
rous isolated, of tubercle in their first stage. 
Liver large and fatty. healthy. 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE VAGINA, COVERED WITH CALCULOUS 
DEPOSITS, AND PRODUCING A VESICO-VAGINAL FISTULA; 


a servant, unmarried, was ad- 
foreign body in the vagina. From 
i of the case it appears that some months ago an 

was 


HH 
4 i 
LOH. 


| 


ine 
: 


F 


hich escapes from the bladder i 
aperture, which remains 


af 


, which the patient now confesses has been 
about a year, is two inches and a half in diameter, and rather 
more than three inches 


in another situation ; it was kept | ; 


Body much emaciated. The left | cheek, general 


8ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 

STONE IN THE BLADDER; LITHOTOMY; INFLAMMATION 
AT THS NECK OF THE BLADDER; COMPLETE 
BECOVERY. 

(Under the care of Mr. Ure.) 


P. M——, a male child, aged three years and a half, ad- 


and | mitted into the above hospital, with stone in the bladder, in 


859. e a ight; 

four times since he swallowed the powder. He refuses all food 

but milk. ‘The abdominal distension had subsided. 

was free discharge by the wound, which looked healthy. 


—He a ight, two 
i ; thirst had abated; 


wound. He looked sickly, and of pain at the 
Had a warm bath twice daily. The previous afi 


been voided naturally ; the general health was excellent. 
24th.—He was taken “—" recovered, 


James W——., aged forty-eight, was admitted in the early 
part of 1859, with into the right side of 
the chest, which produced distension of the thoracic walls, and 
bulging of the intercostal spaces. There was considerable 
dyspnea. He was tapped twice, and serous fluid was eva- 
cnated. A third operation gave exit to sero-purulent fluid. It 
was necessary to perform thoracentesis a fourth time about the 
middle of November, 1859, when a quantity of pure and ve ee 
March, 1859. Some months previously Mr. Ure removed, by 
i of the urethra, a amall caleulus, which was lodged in 
the canal, just anterior to the scrotum. The wound healed in 
and a solution of bichromate of potass were used instead, which the course of a few days. On the 9th of March, Mr. Ure per- 
had the effect of diminishing not only the quantity but the | formed the usual lateral operation, and withdrew a calculus of 
at the neck of the bladder—namely, pain at the point of the 
| penis, tenderness of the hypogastrium, frequent pulse, flag on 
restlessnees, urgent thirst, and disgust at food, 
| for whic leeches were twice applied, and he had two 
grains of mercury-with-chalk, and one grain of Dover’s powder, 
far back as the juncture of the cartilage and bone was very | together with poultices to the abdomen. He eer fw 
much thickened. An incision through it epened into a very bowels had 
large cavity formed hy thopiouml.ens, and extending the whole | been slightly moved ; the countenance was improved ; the thirst 
length of the chest its apex to the diaphragm, and con- | was abated ; the skin cool; there was no inclination for food ; 
taining a large amount of purulent matter. ‘The raght lung was the wound looked healthy. There was pain on pressure‘en the 
wholly pushed backwards towards the vertebral column, with but less distension 
the exception of » small bridge of pulmonary tissue that arched | Three more leeches were applied, followed by poultices, and 
above the exteras! aperture between the #fth and sixth ribs, | w23 directed to have four grains of compound scammony powder. 
tinue the poultices to the abdomen. 
—— low, and he complained of pain when pressure was made on 
(Under the care of Mr. ) 
wards to the At nine P.M. 
house-surgeen ‘hospital. 15th. — another good night, and im- 
for themselves :— provement. He i me freely of and ate 
clean ; wound half closed, and cleansed of a greyish pee 4 
on the surface. Some urine passed along urethra. ‘The 
warm bath daily was the only treatment now employed. To 
have a mutton chop for dinner. | 
some but had 
to the point ef the penis. oe ee erg and there was 
restlessness. Ordered a saline mixture. 
29th.—Was rather restless in the night; complaine only 
when urine passed by the urethra; bowels moved t rice ; 
moist; there was less thirst; skin cool; wound clean. 
countenance had still a sickly leok. Ordered two grains 
at might. 
lst.—Notable i t was manifest in 
asked, for the first time, for di dinner. ues 
22nd.—The nurse some from the 
ad a dose 0 y powder with rhu , and three 
te the abdomen. 
23rd.—He pod a good night; there was some pus 
discharged with the urine; was more li ; and took bread- 
24th.—Stall complai pain, a 
the skin was cool, and the amount of pus was much diminished, 
To have an injection of five minims of tincture of opium in 
about half an ounce of thin starch. 
was general improvement, and he passed a 
night. 
Subsequently the bladder was washed out, as well as Oocn | Cnavidencedt the principal part of the urine still 
which treatment has been continued daily. The | passed by the wound, which had notably contracted in size. 
voluntarily, is passed | April 12th.—The wound was healed to a mere point, but 
be closed. In other | there was still a trace of pus in the urine. He ate heartily, 
and had gained flesh. 
20th.—The wound was healed; for some days the urine had 
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- Tue first day of October is the red-letter day in the medical 
calendar. Inasmuch as the pleasures of Hope are commonly 
more exciting than the pleasures of Memory, so do teachers 
and students feel more elation on the opening than on the 
closing day of the medical session. No doubt the busy teacher 
and practitioner enjoy their scant holiday as heartily as do the 
members of other professi perhaps more so ; for their escape 
from the haunts of men brings them to the presence of other 
scenes of Nature’s works, which their scientific acquirements 
and skilled observation peculiarly fit them to appreciate. 
Yet they are always found to return to hospital duty and 
teachiag with an interest only whetted by relaxation. There 
is, perhaps, no one who so thoroughly loves his work as 
the physician or surgeon. He is rewarded not by fees alone, 
but by the gratification which the pursuit of natural studies is 
sure to bring. Added to this, is the consciousness that his 
studies are also labours having an immediate application to the 
purposes of benevolence, Over and above all these sources of 
interest, there is for many the pleasure of teaching, We do 
not observe that amongst the introductory addresses, which we 
publish elsewhere more or less in detail, one of them has 
touched upon this latter subject in the terms which it deserves. 
The teaching of physical and biological science must needs 
transcend in interest and fascination that of any other depart- 
ment of human knowledge. The teaching of literature, of 
law, of theology, of mathematics, may no doubt possess at- 
tractions where the professor is earnest and able and the pupil 
unusually intelligent. But we fear there is a sad tendency in 
all these branches to entice the teacher into the complacent 
paths of dogmatism, or to entangle him in the fetters of 
routine, There is something too finite, and at the same time too 
abstract, in them to keep alive any great amount of enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, there is in Medicine, and in all its ancillary 
sciences, still so much to be discovered, and the way to disco- 
very—the study of Nature by experiment and observation—is 
80 open to all, that dogmatism is rebuked and routine repetition 
becomes impracticable or absurd. Teacher and pupil stand in the 
position of fellow-workers; the more experienced labourer rather 
instructing his companion in the modes of investigation than 
professing to impart the doctrines of determinate science. This 
is a charm that hardly exists in equal strength out of the 
schools of Medicine. It is seen in its highest perfection in 
clinical teaching. Here the physician or surgeon associates 
with himself more or less intimately a body of young men, all 
animated with the desire of improvement, in the pursuit of a 
common object, not yet fully revealed even to the teacher. A 
patient is admitted into the hospital, The teacher first, in the 
presence of the pupils, explores the case, explains its actual 
condition, and ventures to foreshadow its course, Day by day, 
and hour by hour, he or some members of his class watch the 
varying phases of the disease, none knowing certainly the 
result, but each aiding the other to a fuller comprehension, 


the advantage of conference upon the points of interest, and 
nstraction when the history is complete, And all, with this 
fand of information, are armed with fresh means for new 
inquiries, 

Thus we may understand the zest with which the teacher 
returns to his labours, And who shall set bounds to the 
exultant hopes, the joyous sense of emancipation, that attend 
the transition of the student from the rule of pedagogy to the 
fields of free inquiry into the wonders of creation ! 

Some have doubted the utility of the practice of inaugurating 
the medical session by public discourses, We do not see any 
valid objection to the custom, and there are certain advantages 
that ought not to be foregone. These occasions are amongst 
the few we possess for informing the general public upon the 
relations held by the profession of Medicine to society, It is 
both right and useful that we should avail ourselves of every 
fair opportunity of asserting the dignity and interest of a pro- 
fession whose pursuits and attributes are from their nature 
more difficult of popular apprehension than are those of the 
Lawor the Church. But probably even those who have hitherto 
questioned the use of these annual addresses, will be less dis- 
posed to insist upon their objections after reading the collec- 
tion which this year has produced. They are, for the most 
part, compositions of unusual merit; and may, without dis- 
credit to our calling, be compared with the similar efforts in 
which the members of other professions are wont to indulge, 
on various pretexts, at this season. 

As might be expected, these opportunities are further seized 
for the purpose of reviewing the several questions of internal 
and external polity which have during the preceding year 
engaged the attention of the profession, Thus we have from 
Dr. W11ks, at Guy’s, an emphatic condemnation of the system 
of specialism in Medicine, and of the conduct and motives of 
those who get up special hospitals. 

The educational and moral advantages of the study of Medi- 
cine were forcibly illustrated and proved in the addresses deli- 
vered at St, Bartholomew’s, the London, and at St. Thomas's 
Hospitals. 

Mr. Savory ably elaborated the argument in favour of in- 
dustry, displaying by numerous instances the near relationship 
of this quality to genius, and how indispensable it is to svecess, 

Mr. GRAINGER’s discourse was characterized by a lofty tone 
of religion, and was the more impressive, from the circumstance 
that his pupils were listening for the last time to the instruc- 
tion of one who has filled so honourable a place amongst the 
teachers of Anatomy of this metropolis. With characteristic 
enthusiasm for the subject he had taught so long and so well, 
he could not let his farewell interview with his pupils pass 
away without impressing upon them the results of his researches 
and reflections upon Life and Matier. The views he unfolded 
in his admirable address he had, indeed, illustrated many years 
ago in his Hunterian Oration before the College of Surgeons, 
But they will bear repetition, development, and re-inforcement, 

Dr. Cuowne, at Charing-cross Hospital, enlarged minutely 
upon Medical Jurisprudence and the Coroner’s Court—topics 
that well deserve to be brought in s connected manner before 
the public. 

Dr. Jonnson’s address at King’s College was essentially of 
local interest, and might be detined as an eulogy of Dr, Topp. 
The opportunity was devoted formally to bestow upon the 
lamented deceased the honours of apotheosis, 


‘ 
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Dr. Pirman, at St, George’s Hospital, more particularly 
addressed himself to the task of pointing out to the student 
the method of observation and the conduct he ought to pursue, 

Dr. Power, at the Westminster Hospital, and Dr. Coors, 
at the Middlesex, pursued a similar argument. 

At St. Mary’s, Dr. Tycen Smrra, and at the Grosvenor- 
place School, Dr. Buoxam, dwelt very effectively upon the 
services of the medical press, and enlarged upon the scien- 
tific and social aspects of Medicine, The remarks of Dr, 
BLoxaM upon the qualifications of medical students, and upon 
clinical teaching as the result of long and keen observation, 
are especially valuable, 

The address given by Dr. Barnes at the London Hospital 
was designed to exhibit the general relations of Medicine to 
society, with a view to guide the student in his endeavour to 
follow out the career he had chosen in a broad and generous 
spirit, 

Surely in all these topics may be found extent and variety of 
themes enough worthy to engage the thoughts of those to whom 
the profession and the public look for a representation of the 
state, prospects, and claims of Medicine. We repeat, then, 
our opinion that the custom of opening the Medical Schools 
with discourses, addressed partly to the public and partly to 
the student, is one that we should cherish and uphold. In 
justification of this opinion, we invite the attention of our 
readers to the epitome of the metropolitan addresses we have 
collected. We hope in our next number to present a similar 
view of the addresses delivered in the Provincial Schools, 


A mass of papers and reports, even to a cutting from the 
Melbourne Punch, now upon our table, testifies, we are sorry 
to say, to the very disunited state into which the members of 
our profession have of late fallen in an important part of the 
Australian colony. Melbourne and its Hospital have certainly 
become famous in the annals of social medical warfare, and it 
will be some time, we fear, before matters attain to a steady 
equilibrium. We have both sides of the question before us, so 
far at least as a distance of many thousand miles will permit. 
This remoteness from the scene of strife necessarily deprives us 
of that personal knowledge of the matter which is as salt to 
the meat we endeavour to digest, The nature of the quarrel 
will be best explained by reference to the statements made by 
Dr. Mackenna at a meeting convened at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute of Melbourne by some of the subscribers to the Hospital. 
According to the Melbourne Examiner and News, this gentle- 
man stated that, very shortly after his arrival in the colony, 
he, having had an opportunity of witnessing the treatment of 
patients in the Hospital, was struck by the deficiency in its 
management. He learnt, too, that the general feeling of the 
members of the profession unconnected with the Hospital was 
such as fully to corroborate his suspicions; for “ there was not 
“one who had not a complaint to make that the patients had 
**been badly treated. It was not a want of sufficient attend- 
“ance, but a general rottenness of the system, which had 
** induced him to come forward.” In the next place, Dr. Mao- 
KENNA found that ‘‘the mortality in the Hospital was mon- 
strous” (fifteen per cent.); that the Committee appointed men 
who were too young to the office of assistant-surgeon ; and that 
there was at the Hospital ‘‘a beautiful microscope, which had 
** cost about sixty guineas, but which had never been used, also 


** several other instruments which were hardly ever touched. 

Up to April, 1858, the institution accommodated 200 in- 
patients, who were attended by two physicians and two sur- 
geons, At this period a new wing Was opened, which it was 
calculated might afterwards admit of the number of inmates 
being increased to 350. The Hospital administration imme- 
diately determined to increase the full acting officers to four 
physicians and four surgeons. But this increase did not satisfy 
Dr. Mackenwa and his party. They affirmed that, with per- 
haps 400 beds, togetaer with an ‘‘ extern clientelle enormously 
increasing year by year,” the number of medical officers should 
be doubled, or twelve should be appointed. The hospital 
duties had hitherto been very inefficiently performed, because 
the physicians and surgeons had too much to do; and this 
would continue to be the case unless a much larger staff was 
established. A petition to this effect was laid before the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Melbourne Hospital, and it is 
fully shown by Dr, Mackenna that he was the animating 
spirit of the whole agitation, The direct result was the increase 
of the staff by two physicians and two surgeons. Failing in 
his efforts to effect a greater increase, Dr. MackzNNA—himself 
being a candidate for one of the offices in futuro—continued 
the agitation by insisting upon showing the impossibility of the 
existing staff being able to devote sufficient time to their duties. 
And how did he seek to prove his case? Why, by the some- 
what unprofessional expedient—to call it by no other name— 
of bringing charges of neglect against certain members of the 
staff! His own words are: “I was driven to the necessity, 
** by impeachments of my veracity, to bring before the public 
**the case I Kad alluded to, and another of which I was per- 
“ sonally cognisant, to prove, not the want of skill, but the 
“* want of time on the part of the honorary staff to attend to 
“their patients, by taking on themselves a burden of duty it 
** was, I alleged, simply impossible to perforra.” 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the case submitted to the 
judgment of the good people of Melbourne, Public meetings 
were convened to discuss it, newspapers made it the subject of 
bad jokes and equally bad woodcuts the Melbourne Hospital. 
The latter could resist no longer. A sub-committee of inquiry 
was appointed, consisting of the Chief Justice, the Hon, Sir 
James Patmer, and others, It is gratifying to find that 
the hospital and the staff enjoyed in Sir James Parmer the 
unusual advantage of medical knowledge and temperate coun- 
sels, As a result of this inquiry, we have an official report 
of fifty pages of very Parliamentary-looking ‘* Minutes 
of Evidence,” as taken down by an authorized short-hand. 
writer. Any analysis of the evidence here detailed it is quite 
out of our power, as well as unnecessary, to give. We shall 
simply refer to the report submitted by the Court of Inquiry, 
after the performance of their painful but necessary duty, to 
the General Board of Management. Three cases of neglect and 
ill-treatment—i. e., malaprazis—are dwelt upon. The first 
(Hoven M‘Cavu.ey) was one in which a dislocation of the thigh 
was said to have been mismanaged. The supposed dislocation 
was reduced; matters did not, however, progress very favour- 
ably, as at the end of five weeks the injured limb was found 
to be much shorter than the other. The patient was now told 
that ‘‘the acetabulum was fractured.” The limb was then 
kept in splints for sixteen weeks, at the end of which time 
M‘CavULEY was lamed, The 

judg- 
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ment upon this case, after some exoneration of Dr. Barker, is | occur in the Melbourne Hospital, we would urge that this 


as follows 

“ But your Committee are not prepared wholly to acquit the 
honorary surgeon of inattention in the management of the case ; 
for when his suspicions were awakened as to the nature of the 
injury, which he must have known would require great care- 
fulmess in the management, he ought to have employed more 
cireumspection in the details. If the least reliance is to be 
placed on the evidence, it appears that the bandages were often 
out of order, and the bed was of a most unfit construction for 
the treatment of the case. It appears, also, that a laxity of 
system prevails amongst the resident staff as to the treatment 
and discharge of patients, and the application and removal of 
bandages without the sanction of the honorary surgeons, which 
is highly to be condemned. The system, perhaps, is more de- 
serving of ion than the individuals, but still we are 
of opinion that Dr. Barker, Dr. Howitt, Dr. Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. Curtis are not to be entirely exonerated from blame in the 
case now under consideration, although the issue of it would 
probably not have been very different from what it is under 
any treatment that could have been adopted.” 


‘The second case is that of Luxe Autxy, admitted with 
‘fracture of the patella, which was followed by mortification 
of the foot, amputation of the limb, and death.” It would 
appear from the evidence that the patient and his friends attri- 
buted the mortification of the foot to the tightness of the band- 
ages and other surgical improprieties, whilst Dr. Youn, the 
Coroner, associated it with hospital gangrene. Pr. Barker, 
the attending surgeon, ascribed it to “a rupture of the prin- 


cipal artery of the limb.” Upon this charge the Court of 


Inquiry thus expresses itself :— 


“In forming a judgment on such cases as the present, it | 


must be clearly borne in mind hew impossible it often must be 
for the most accomplished practitioner, after the most careful 
examination, to pronounce decisively as to the nature or the 
precise extent of the injury, which will be disclosed only by 
the progress of the case; while, on the other hand, it is neither 
uncommon nor unnatural, after the occurrence of new and 
unexpected complications, for anxious and leving friends to 
impute blame to the medical attendant. These considerations 
should lead the candid mind to acquit Dr. Barker of want of 
skill, or any want of attention in the management of the case, 
eapecially as it would seem absolutely incredible that in a great 


public hospital a bandage should have been applied, and al- | 


lowed to remain on severa) days, so tight as to occasion morti- 
fication of the limb, and yet no representation be made, either 
by the patient or any of his friends, to any of the numerous 
officers or servants of the establishment that such was the 
case.” 

‘The third example is that of Mr. Grorcr Back, who wasad- 
mitted into the hospital on the 19th of May, 1858, with reten- 
tion of urine, and died from the effects of extravasation of 
urine upon the 3lst day of the same month. Dr. Mackenna 


charged Mr. Gruner, the honorary surgeon, with want of at- 
tention and want of skill. The judgment here given is that, 
“*Upon a full consideration of all the circumstances, we are 
of opinion that Mr. Gilbee is entitled to a full acquittal on both 
charges, and that these charges ought not to have been pre- 
ferred at so late a period, unless they could have been sup- 
ported by more substantial proof. Your Committee, however, 
disapprove of the system which allows the delegation to infe- 
rior officers of important operations like the present, requiring 
in some cases great we ae and skill in their execution; and 
are of opinion that the honorary surgeons should charge them- 
selves with these duties.” 

was stated to 


much may at least partly account for it. In the colony, many 
persons are taken to the institution in question in the agonies 
of death—strangers in the country—people who have neither 
friends nor homes; some broken down by disease, some deeply 
affected by losses or. by gains, and others the victims of im- 
morality encouraged by the sudden prosperity of the colony. 
Persons under such circumstances apply to be received into 
the hospital that they may not die in the streets. Moreover, 
as there is but one hospital in Melbourne, all the worst acci- 
dents sooner or later arrive there. 

With respect to the allegations about the microscope and 
other instruments, we consider Mr. Gruner to have negatived 
their truthfulness. 

After a close scrutiny of the mass of papers and evidence 
before us, we have ourselves arrived at the conclusion that the 
administration of the Melbourne Hospital certainly needed 
reformation. We speak generally; the system was bad, and 
not the conduct of any one or two officers in particular. If 
the latter have been in fault, it has been rather in their en- 
deavours to keep their institution a “close borough.” They 
should have recollected 

“Tempora mutantur et vos mutamuar in illis.” 


Had they been a little more liberal, all this disgracefal 
squabbling need not have occurred. All shortcoimings in the 
hospital economics might have been rectified without it. 
With regard to the actual method adopted by the agitators 
to gain their ends, it merits at the hands of the profession the 
strongest disapproval. The personal animus in the agitation 
is plain throughout ; and the traps set, the reckless statements 
made, and the energy and ingenuity exhausted in getting up 
only three cases—for no more could be managed, and these 
extremely defective as regards evidence,—make together but 
a sorry reason for the slur endeavoured to be cast upon a public 
hospital and some of its most respected honorary officers. 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE SCHOOLS. 

In all the orations which have been delivered to the medical 
students of London this week, two essential points have been 
urged upon them with emphasis and without exception. They 
have been told that anatomy is the basis of all their knowledge, 
diligently, and study disease in the wards. This is the burden 
of every speech; mo orator forgets to remind his hearers of 
these their chief duties. But these are precisely the injunctions 
which the student finds it impossible duly to observe, as things 
are at this day. The end is most desirable, but the means are 
wanting. In the simplest appreciation of medical education, 
these are the two elements of instruction which are of the 
most cardinal importance. But, in a candid review of the 
medical teaching in London, it must be admitted that these 
are departments in which the greatest inefficiency reigns. 
Anatomical study is universally obstructed in the metropolitan 
schools by one prime difficulty—the scantiness and cost of ana-— 
tomical subjects. It is impossible that the majority of medical 
students in England should dissect as do continental students ;— 
it is impossible that they should acquire that full, practical 
acquaintance with the topography and i ion of the. 
human organs which is agreed on all hands to be the basis of 
sound medicine and surgery, without a tenfold more numerous 
supply of subjects than is accorded by the present legislative 
restrictions. The present Inspector of Anatomy has shown 


| 
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fully alive to the interests of the schools and the duties 
of his office; at his hands we look for representations in official 
quarters which will greatly enlarge the circle from which he 
draws his supply, and diminish the cost at which it is procured. 
At present the students cannot obtain the necessary number 
of subjects if they could afford to pay for them, and if they 
eould afford to pay for them they cannot have them. 

For the same reason the study and practice of surgical opera- 
tions upon the dead body are practically impossible. The cost 
of a subject ranges between four and five pounds sterling, and 
the fee for the professor amounts to about an equal sum. This 
is nearly prohibitive of the performance of one series of opera- 
tions on the dead body prior to practice on the living. The 
shoemaker’s first shoe is not usually fitted for the foot of a 
duchess, and the young surgeon’s first operations should rightly 
be performed on flesh which cannot suffer, joints already for 
ever stiffened, muscles which he may mould and remould into 
flaps, and bones which will never more give a troublesome 
stump. The greatest and most laudable efforts are made in the 
schools to teach operative surgery in the face of the great cost 
to the student attending a full practical course, and the just 
i ining boards add a stimnlus 


in the schools of London as they already are in those of Paris. 
This fact alone sufficiently indicates our present defect: there 
exist more than one large school in which practical operative 
surgery is wholly neglected, and in none is it cultivated by 


limit the appointments to a very small number of individuals 
lies a source of weakness to these institutions, of inefficiency in 
their administration, defect in their teaching power, and 
abuse in the ranks of the profession. Hence the host of spe- 
cialists; hence the array of small charities, each with a staff 
of often able men without pupils and without a public ; hence 
the hasty treatment of patients, the imperfect education of 
students, and the absence of necessary clinical teaching. 
Clinical teaching is a shadow of a name in many of 
our hospitals, Often this is less the fault of the teacher, 
scientifically, than the necessity of his position. A surgeon or 
physician who is able to devote but an hour or two hours twice 


in useful clinical teaching, To ‘‘ walk the hospital” in the 
suite of the surgeon or physician making his rounds is com- 
monly to do no more than the phrase literally expresses. He 
is compelled necessarily to pass rapidly from bed to bed—here 
& prescription—there a few words of clinical observation ; and, 
as he passes, some further words to those nearest to him, Bat 
clinical teaching implies ten minutes—half an hour—it may be 
more—spent at one bed. This a physician will often need to help 
him to determine the character or the progress of a disease for 
himself ; but to teach a following of pupils, or even a few of 
them, to trace the course of reasoning and observation which is 
mplied im the profitable clinical study of a case must neces’ 


sarily be the work of a longer period of time. The most re'siily 
effective reform would be to raise the assistant-physicians and 
surgeons to active duties in the wards, and to abolish the in- 
jurious and unmeaning title of *‘ assistant.” 


GENUINE FOOD FOR THE POOR. 

Tue of London have decided to introduce the 
of Boal af Lae. The Com- 
mittee to whom this question was referred have reported that, 
on attentive consideration, they consider it advisable and ex- 
pedient that the Act should be introduced into the City, and 
that the Court should appoint an analyst of competent skill 
and experience to carry out the provisions of the Act; and 
they recommended that Dr. Letheby, their present medical 
officer, should be appointed to that office. Their report also 
stated that the Committee had been informed that the expense 
of carrying out the proposed object would, in all probability, 
be considerably more than the sum that would be derived from 
the fees to which he would be entitled. It is, of course, im- 
possible to ascertain at present what may be the amount of 
labour, time, and expense attaching to the fulfilment of the 
duties of this office. The report, therefore, recommended, in 
accordance with an arrangement to which Dr. Letheby had 
given his consent, that the public analyst should keep an 
account of his expenses and disbursements during the first 
year, and also of the labour done, and should render a return 
to the Court at the expiration of that period. The Court would 

decide what scale of remuneration should be after- 
wards adopted. The scale of fees ranges from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
for each analysis that is required. It is obvious that these 
payments will be insufficient to cover the actual expense that 
would necessarily be incurred by the analyst, and it is suffi- 
ciently clear that if this office is to be filled by a chemist 
whose time and opinions have any value, his services must be 
remunerated. It was ingeniously suggested that the low rates 
of payment fixed by the Act afford an inducement to trades- 
men to employ the services of the analyst at this trifling fee, in 
order to get their goods advertised as being pure ; and that 
whereas a certificate of chemical purity and excellence has not 


; | hitherto been obtainable at a cost of less than from two to five 


guineas, henceforth the market price will vary from half a 
crown to half a sovereign. The remaining part of the fee ne- 
cessary to repay the labours of the analyst falls upon the parish, 
which pays the analyst as a public officer. 

This is, however, a-minor inconvenience, and one for whieh 
circumstances will afford a remedy growing out of the necessi- 
ties of the case. The considerations which urge the application 
of this permissive Act to every community are of the most 
stringent character: they touch nearly the health, honour, and 
morality of all its members., The City of London has done 
itself honour in taking the important initiative ef adopting the 
Act. The Corporation have throughout shown an enlightened 
and honourable appreciation of the public advantages of the 
measure; for originally it was not intended to apply to the 
City of Loudon, but the Court of Sewers thought the subjeet 
of so much importance that they instructed the Remembraneer 
to apply that its provisions might be extended to the City. It 
not be followed with unanimity throughout the kingdom; but 
already symptoms of the reaction induced by trade influence are 
beginning to be felt. It is stated that the Vestry of St. Pancras 
have for the moment refused to adopt the Act. These gentle- 
men prefer that the poor should be denied genuine bread, milk, 
and beer. They reject the i of a scrutiny which 
health and morality alike demand. We refrain from inquiring 
narrowly into the reasons which may induce them to shrink 
from this seemingly obvious public duty, persuaded that the 
voice of public opinion will so powerfully be heard as to sway 
re The working of the Act in 


to their exertions in this direction ; but they are all very far | 
short of what isneeded, and they will never reach the necessary | 
standard until anatomical subjects are as cheap and abundant | 
one-tenth of the students, | 
For clinical teaching the prospects are brighter; but the 
present state is lamentable. In many schools clinical study 
is difficult to the student, because he finds neither ex- 
ample nor instruction from the medical officers of his hos- 
teaching is a myth, and, on the part of the 
ysician needs a small number of good cases, 
time to spend over them. Neither in the 
ent departments of our principal hospitals do 
these conditions exist. There are two ways of supplying this 
want: by founding clinical wards, containing ten or more 
cases, purposely selected for the typical illustration of disease 
and the increase of the personnel of the hospital staff at all our | 
great establishments. In the narrowness and exclusion which | 
or thrice a week to the investigation of from thirty to a hundred | 
cases distribute! over the wards of a large building, can do | 
little in personal clinical study of his cases—nothing whatever | 
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the city of London will, no doubt, be watched with interest, 
and taken as a guide, by the local authorities of other parts of 
the metropolis. 


THE WINSLOW CASE. 

Mr. Joszpn J. Porz, the ‘* medical assessor” at the late trial 
of Regina v. Winslow, has published a brochure, in which he an- 
nounces his ‘‘anxiety to express what appears to him the perfect 

justification of the acquittal of the prisoner,” arising out of cir- 
cumstances which “‘ throw great doubt upon the medical evidence 
that the death of Ann James was accelerated by the action of 
antimony.” He maintains that the symptoms during life and 
the appearances after death were compatible with existing 
natural disease, and concludes that the theory of ‘“‘ accele- 
ration” of death was solely based upon the detected presence 
of antimony, and not upon its observed effects, The purging 
Mr. Pope connects with the disease of the bowels; the vomit- 
ing with the cancerous state of the stomach, the character of 
the vomiting according with the anatomical site of the ulcer. 
The ‘‘ remarkable intermission” he attributes, not to any break 
in the administration of poison, but, on the strength of a quota- 
tion from Dr. Watson, claims it as ‘‘ a curious feature in malig- 
nant diseases of the stomach.” Negatively, Mr. Pope points 
out there was no antimonial rash or congestion of the lungs and 
other soft vascular organs. But then, to admit the presence 
of the poison, and yet to admit its want of action, requires 
also a theory. This Mr. Pope has ready at hand, in a doctrine 
of toleration, especially ‘‘at certain crises, when antimony 
might be present in the human frame without producing in- 
jurious results.” Altogether, Mr. Pope’s brochure is an interest- 
ing and ably-thought argument upon antimonial poisoning—a 
subject still of great interest in medical jurisprudence. But it 
is inconclusive almost in the same degree that it is ingenious. 
Its perusal has brought us to precisely opposite conclusions from 
those at which the author arrives. 


HOUSES OF ILL-HEALTH. 


TuERE is one way to make homes unhealthy which has often 
been criticized by our Medical Officers of Health, and which still 
demands all their vigilance to prevent. It forms a regular part 
of building operations in many localities around London. You 
may ventilate a house and drain the street; supply plenty 
of light, air, and fresh water; but there may still be a source 
of disease in your house which may elude discovery, and if 
discovered defy remedy. It is literally bound up in the com- 
‘position of the road, and forms part’of the fabric of the house 
wall. A Scottish registrar lately noticed that the increase of 
fever and zymotic disease in his district was chiefly confined to 
a street of newly-built and somewhat superior houses. Some 
surgeons have from time to time made the like observation in 
‘the suburbs of London. If the composition of the roadway be 
observed, and the air of the basement tested, the cause may 
‘be partly guessed. It is not unusual, in making these road- 
‘ways, to cast into the chasm to be filled every kind of refuse, 
including animal and vegetable débris of the most unsavoury 
character; and this being packed together on a level with the 
basement, all emanations from the mass steal through the 
lower part of the house and ascend to the upper rooms. A 
surgeon in the southern suburb communicated to us a cise in 
which the members of a numerous family were successively 
attacked by zymotic disease—in two instances fatal, and re- 
‘peatedly renewed, until removal from a house so poisoned. 
Dr. Dundas Thomson, in his weekly report, draws attention 
to a cognate defect in the hygienics of masonry which deserves 
to be duly noted :— 

**My attention has nently been called I trust, an 
intalged ta by some buillers, of mix- 
ing up putrid slop from the streets with their mortar, i 

A 


y produces inferi 
material, I requested the builder and the architect to discontinue 
its use, but not in time to prevent the fall of an arch, and the 
injury of three men engaged in the construction 
ing. 


Correspondence. 


POISONING BY ACONITE, 


once: I mean that of mistaking aconite-root for horse-radish. 
In the present case, about a pound of the root of aconitum 


A young married woman, who 
was seized, within ten hours of the meal at which they were 


were 4 in full doses, and in an hour or two the patient 
rallied. i 


means of a Pulvermacher’s chain, was also employed over the 
region of the heart, in the case of the sister, whose pulse was 
at one time imperceptible. Fully twelve hours ela before 
this patient could be police out of danger. e symp- 
toms were much the same as in the first case, but in a more 
ge form, opisthotonos and trismus being very marked. 

ey are now gradually their 
though for some days they complained of great pai ten- 
and appetite. 

Ho that, from the rarity of similar cases, this 
tay bo of a place in your valuable 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


Sunninghill, Berks, Sept. 1860. JOHN Brown, M.R.C.S. 


VERSION WITHOUT INSERTING THE HAND 
IN THE UTERUS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Srr,—I think the following case so fully confirms the value 
of the method of turning described by Dr. B. Hicks, that I beg 
its insertion in your journal. 

midwife in this neighbourhood to go over to Woking to see a 
who was in a 


pains, but had lost a large quantity of blood. 1 found the 
vagina filled with 3 i i 
crown-piece, and entirely blocked up by the placenta, On 
passing two fingers between the wall of the uterus and the 
placenta, I felt a cephalic presentation, the membranes 
unruptured. Knowing that no time must be lost, I i 

on trying the plan of version suggested by Dr. B. Hicks, With 


—_— " case of this kind having been reported to me by the inspectors 
I found Gap chap wand to consist of putrid 
; organic matter, 8°77; water, 366; and of inorganic matter, 
54°18. Being of opinion that the use of such a mixture in 
j lastering the interior of a house is not likely to be promotive 
“Audi alteram partem.” 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Str,—I send you the following account of a case of poisoning 
by aconite which has lately occurred in this neighbourhood, 
It may prove interesting to many of your readers, as forming a 
fresh instance of an error which has been committed more than 
| = was cut into slices and mixed with a gallon of pickles. 
: | eaten, with violent spasms and severe pains, with pricking 
: sensation in the limbs, back, and chest, difficulty of breathi 
H and partial loss of sight; the pulse was considerably ns 
: | and the skin cold and clammy. Chloric ether and ammonia 
; | the following day, when three other members of the family, 
} (namely, the mother, sister, and brother,) within an hour of 
: having again eaten some of the pickles, were attacked in a 
; similar manner. The mother was only slightly affected, but 
| the brother and sister, especially the latter, who had taken a 
} large quantity of the vinegar, suffered much more severely. 
; These two patients were made to walk about; emetics were 
freely administered, and large quantities of brandy, 
‘ and chloric ether were given at frequent intervals; m 
ee ultices were applied to the chest and back of the neck, and 
: - bot water bottles to the soles of the feet. Galvanism, 
| state from flooding. I found the patient, a delicate person, 
| aged twenty-eight, in labour with her fourth child, in a most 
| critical condition ; face and lips pallid ; extremities cold ; = 
| 140, small, and tremulous, She had had ; three s 
| 
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and that the shock to the system was greatly dimini by 
my not bei to pass my hand entirely into the uterus ; 
and farther, had I done so, I must have separated a 

ion of placenta, w there would have 


POST-PARTUM HEMORRHAGE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


precipitate labour, and result 
from the organ being exhanated through the strong and rapid 
contractions on the foetus and placenta; or a slow and exhaust- 
ing confinement may be terminated by the expulsion of the 
normal contents of the uterus, and no further contractile power 
be left to close the uterine sinuses, relaxation taking place and 
consequently in the 
reason why, at the expiration of a certain period, an action 


at that time must be considered a ign body; but we all, 
strength of constitution still remains, contraction will con- 


hwmorrhage foll 
cervix object of the medical attendant Se excite | Fi 


ix). 
ick and complete contraction of the uterine parietes so as to 
p my the open vessels, or to mechanically prevent further loss 
of blood unfil new vigour is established; and to stimulate the 
uterus many practices have been called into request, such as 
the use of putting a child to the breast, cold-water in- 
jecti id the introduction of the hand conjointly with 
external manipulation, &c. But even these have failed to 


or precipitate action, and agencies 

stay the loss of blood; and in this case the simple 
of Dr. Slyman seems to answer every 
of two large bladders connected toge a flexible tube ; 
one bladder is filled with ice-cold water, the other intro- 
duced into the uterus; pressure is made on the full one, and 
the water being forced into the other, renders it a most efficient 
plug for the uterus, and at the same time stimulates it, not 


when contraction takes place, the water is forced into the 


PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tue medical profession will hear with regret of the definite 
retirement of M. Ricord from the post of Surgeon to the Hopital 
du Midi. Philip Ricord is a native of America, and was born 
at Baltimore, on the 10th of December, 1800. Owing to the 
regulation now in force, which excludes from the exercise of 


Hopital du Midi is exclusively devoted. The materials with 
which M. Ricord has built up his colossal reputation have, for 
the most part, been gleaned from the wards of this establish- 
ment, The admiration he has won, the friendships he has 


- | secured, the fortune he has accumulated, are all more or less 
i- | consequences of his connexion with this hospital. It was not 


likely, therefore, with such associations crowding on the me- 
mories of the speaker and of his audience, that M. Ricord - 
should be able to take leave of the field in which he had toiled 
so cheerfally and so indefatigably for the space of an entire 
generation without a lively and reg 
touchingly expressed by himself, and as warm 
in by The of last Thureday, Ricord's 
farewell to his hospital career, was a complete ovation. For 
more than two hours a numerous audience of friends, pupils, 
and admirers listened with interest and veneration to a 
of the talented sur- 


most pathetic ing address. 

geon sketch of the many and valuable 
contributions — the fruits of a long life of well-directed in- 
dustry—with which his labours have enriched the treasury of 
medical science. If any man at any moment of his life might 
be pardoned the indulgence of a little self-glorificati y 
M. Ricord, on Thursday afternoon, was entitled to such a pri- 
vilege. On this occasion, however, the modest and unassumi 
manner in which he alluded to his immense services 

and delighted his hearers by its delicacy of feeling; and the 
deafening acclamations which succeeded his valedictory dis- 
course bore ample testimony to the warm pathy he enjoys 
amongst his professional brethren. The following are some of 
M. Ricord’s more celebrated works :—‘‘* Mémoire sur l’Emploi 
du Spéculum dans les Maladies Vénériennes ;” ‘‘ Mémoire sur 
r'Inoculation Artificielle de le Vérole chez Homme” (vide Tux 
Lancer, 1833); ‘‘ Mémoire sur la Blennorrhagie chez la 
emme;” ‘“‘ Mémoire sur l’Emploi de l’Onguent Mercuriel 
dans le Traitement des Erysiptles ;” ‘‘ Réfutation de |’Opinion 
de Hufeland sur la Blenn ie; ** Mémoire sur le Chancre;” 
** Mémoire sur Traité Pratique des Maladies 
Vénériennes, et Recherches sur I’Inoculation appliquée i |’ Etude 
de ces Maladies” (this, is M. Ricord’s principal work); 
“Du Sarcoctle Syphilitique, de I"Induration des Corps Caver- 
neux, et d’une Altération semblable de la Coque Fibreuse de 
;” Différence entre la Blennorrhagie et le Chancre 


** Clinique ue de I’'Hépital des Vénériens;” and. 
the Lotion sur la Syphilis,” originally published in the 
Union Médicale, and now embodied inavolume. The vacancy 
at the Hopital du Midi is likely to be filled by a gentleman 
who has sendy distinguished hineelf the 
cialty as well as in general su —M. Alphonse Guérin. 
to-day, in The Times, a letter from Naples, in which 
the brave Garibaldians are s of as ‘‘ already sufferi 
peal to the 


public for quiai hoon ta; 
for quinine may have w 
ofthe country now occupied bythe heroic champion of 


tate Lasers.) 
—- 
two fingers I made stead on the head, while, 
wey placed on the uteri, I bore down the | external bladder as as = action = organ 
7 nates by gentle impulsive pressure. The head at once receded, | excited. This simple contrivance having fulfilled its office, the. 
J d in two or three minutes I felt a foot presenting, Rupturing | abdominal bandage, over a pad, is tightened yh ere relaxa- 
tion; and then inistered in- 
J ternally to raise the debili system, whether resulting from 
las of blood or cased by long and exhaaeting labour. 
: am, yours respectfally, 
September, 1960. Ws. D. Stymax, M.R.C.S. 
lants &c., gradually rallied, and has since entirely recove 
believe that the patient was saved much distress and pai aeolian 
mn more hemorrhage, cn e 
me it has been a most satisfactory case, and I think it bears 
strong te i ee dees servant, hospital functions those surgeons who shall have attained the 
Ripley, Surrey, Sept, 1960. i. Sumury. | age of sixty, the term of service of the talented surgeon 
ee eee: ee would naturally have expired at the end of the present year. 
M. Ricord has, therefore, probably deemed it a more dignified 
nearly thirty years this celebrated Professor has occupied the 
aon complication attending on a case of were can | Clinical Chair of the special branch of Surgery to which the 
more embarrassing to a junior practitioner than a 
after delivery ; and the publication of papers or letters on the 
the commencement of their professi career. To combat a 
case of the kind requires 
the former, added to experience (if he has had practical adv 
tages), being the foundation pract| 
tioner has the latter at com and by it he can quickly | 
amany of the more common i rules are of no avail in 
particular cases must have come under the notice of most of 
us; and any suggestions suitable to these occurrences are valu- 
able to every beginner. 
Hemorrhage is - - the want of uterine con- | 
should be set up in the uterus causing it to contract on what 
ue unt oreign su ces are remov rom 1 | 
Two be remembrance of every junior | 
practitioner during a case of post-partum hemorrhage,—viz., 
the causes and the result: the causes being exhenstien of the | 
uterine fibres for continued contraction from loss of nervous 
force, or a want of sufficient stimulation to call their enfeebled | 
) powers into action; and the result being a patulous condition | 
of the uterine sinuses allowing of either internal or external 
rouse the organ, so exhausted from its long-continued struggles 
contact of the cold water contained in the bladder. The uterus | 
being filled artificially, little or no bleeding can occur; and | 


Tue Lancer,] 
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freedom, and more speiey that district which lies seawards 
of Capua, and near the mouth of the Volturno, from the middle 
of September till the middle of November, plentifully exhales 
the most deadly malaria. Let us not forget the ill-fated expe- 
dition of Walcheren, and let us use strenuous efforts to avert a 
similar fate from the army of patriots now investing Capua. 

iety of Practical Medicine, a 
subject in which the ish medical public must naturally be 
interested, formed the me of discussion. M. Coursserant, 
after reminding the Society of the difficulties and ill-success 
attending the treatment of most of the organic changes in the 
structure of the eye, introduced to their notice the particulars 
of a case of h thalmia, in which the plan of treatment 
originated by Mr. Hancock, had been adopted and followed by 
excellent results, M. Coursserant said that he agreed with Mr. 
Hancock in believing that the excessive outpouring of fluid in 
the eye, and its over-distension, might be in some way 
with a too energetic and too ent contraction of the 
tensor of the choroid, and, vheredne, decided upon effecting the 
complete division of this muscle in the way recommended by the 
talented London surgeon. As hydrophthalmia existed in both 
eyes, and was fi congenital, the operation was 
undertaken as a sort of forlorn hope, and with no very sanguine 

tation of success, og of the eye had attained on 
ither side a volume double that of the normal state, and the 
amount of vision was nominal only, and utterly insufficient for 
the purposes of locomotion. The disease completely resisted 
all attempts treatment, of to being 
paracentesis anterior chamber, ormed every fortnight 
during the s of five months. A fortnight after the per- 
formance of Mr. Hancock’s operation, the patient, a child 
it years of age, was able to run about and play with his 
lfellows, the eyesight being inconceivably improved, and 
the volume of the globe considerably dimini The testi- 
mony of M. Coursserant, added to the already-expressed ap 
bation of M. Desmarres, who has tried 
coma, will, I trust, prove a sufficient answer to those gentlemen 
who have hitherto chosen to shut their eyes to the value of Mr. 
Hancock’s method, a in their —~* attachment to iri- 
dectomy, have thought fit to condemn, apparently without 
trial, a surgical novelty which, in other hands, has yielded, and 
still does yield, most excellent results. 

Whilst on the subject of eyes, tis that 
marres possesses at present at his clinique, a ient with a 

i imbedded in the vitreous humour. Mt the body of 

parasite is lodged exactly in the axis of vision, sight is 
almost lost. Nevertheless, M. Desmarres, warned de 
Graefe’s ill success, declines to interfere ; and he is right. 

I must not omit to inform you of the purport of a note read 
at the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences by M. Baillarger, 
one of our celebrated “‘alienists” (as the mad doctors sty! 
themselves), and also one of the physicians of the Salpetridre. 
The subject of the communication was, Hypochondriacal Me- 
lancholy being one of the most certain and reliable Symptoms 
of Paralysis. The author, in addition to 

ition at possesses, in an extensive private 
venti a large field for the study of mental derangements, 
this class has specially claimed his attention. 


for the symptom of hypochondriacal melancholy. 
distorted conceptions,” says this physician, “of thoee 
ous ; certain on 
ie which act as guides in recognition symptom. 
of these is the systematic obstinacy evinced by the 
himself producing the disturbance of function of which he 
lains. One man, for example, imagines himself dumb, 
resolutely keeps his mouth closed; another, that he is 
, and in the same way refuses to open his eyes; and so 
In all the cases thus primarily affected with these dis- 
conceptions, and which M. Baillarger has been able 
general paralysis has sooner or later been found 
unvarying regularity. The same ici 
based on statistics which are 
e has ascertained that general paralysis is 


5 


apparentl 

able to obtain the i 

which contained it; but, on 

he had extracted it 

Nasturtium officinale, and . 

fact which showed that the water i 

have contained some of this element. 
Paris, Oct. Ist, 1860, 


Woical Hews. 
Rovat Cottzce or Puysicians.— At the ordinary 
the 2nd inst., the follow- 
ing gentleman, having undergone the inati 
wos Menta 


examination :— 


Lanarkshire. 
Harvey, Octavius Charles, Jamaica. 
Nathaniel John, , Devon. 


Williams, 
The degree of Bachelor of Medicine was also conferred on 
John Robinson, Runcorn, Cheshire. 
gratification to state notwithstanding failure 
distinguished 


operation of which this surgeon was lately the 


| [Ocromer 6, 1960, 
M. Chatin, one of the participators in the debates at the 
Academy of Medicine on iodism at the beginning of the year, 
criticized some of the iments by which Signor de Enc, 
; Professor of Chemistry at Pina, has endeavoured to show 
‘ the rain-water which in that city does not contain iodine, 
j He informed the Academy of Sciences that he (M. Chatin) had 
not that in the rain-water of Pisa, but also 
in t orence an cca, although certainly in smaller 
: | proportions than at Paris. He further stated, in reply to the 
| objections made to his that he had found iodine both in 
best laboratories, 
: that he was un- 
; from the water 
e announced that 
ts—namely, the 
demersum ; a 
they grew must 
James Price, M.D., Brixton. 
The following gentleman was also admitted a Member of the 
College, having under the temporary 
bye-laws, now expired :— 
| Edward Langdon Bryan, M.D., Brighton. 
Aporugcakixs’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the science and practice of medicine, and 
received certificates to practise, on 
: September 27th, 1860. 
Barker, George, T: Herts. 
‘Callen, Wiliam Livery 
William Frederick, Plymouth. 
illiamson, Henry William. 
; The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
iret 
Garner, Robert Cotterill, Stoke, Staffordshire. 
Laverick, John Valentine, Winderwell, Yorkshire. 
(As an Assistant. ) 
Downes, Robert, London. 
University or St. Anprews.—The 
of gentlemen on whom the degree of Doctor of icine was 
on the 28th ultimo :— 
Vv Wooler. 
Taster, John, New 
Benvett, Charles Hammersmith. 
Blades, Charles Corbett, London. 
} Bowness, Robert Harrison, Lancashire. 
Braithwaite, Wiiliam, Leeds. 
; Clarke, Alfred Frederick S., Manchester. 
' medical men who have given the matter any consideration ae — 
‘ are agreed in considering this fearful malady (general ysis) Dudley, William Louis, Dudley, Worcestershire. 
; as most insidious in its outset, as being slow and ual in its Eee, <b ~~ _peeeemmmecan 
: development, and as possessing few appreciable preliminary A) 
: , and none, generally speaking, of a character suffi- 
distinct and to be considered as premoni- 
its approach. is distinctive character M. Bailla Ge Yorkshi 
Metcalfe: Richard, Hiswes, Wensleydale, Yorkshire 
Part, James, London. 2 
Peart, Robert Tynemouth, Northaraberland. 
Pike, Thelwell, Hants. 
Pulney Andy, Senjee, 
— Londen. 
Shaw, Edmund, Trinidad. 
Stanfield, William, Oldham. 
Stevenson, Henry C., N. Brunswick, B.N,A. 
Wats, Robert George: Clifton, Bristol 
Williams, John, Doncaster. 
0 classes of society With an equal frequency ; | 
whereas the females of the higher walks of life enjoy a compa- 
rative immunity from this form of insanity—an immunity not 
; experienced by females of humbler status, 


Tae Lancet,) 


subject, the worthy baronet is sufficiently well to walk out 

without a guide, and that he is now at a watering place on the 

Tas Army Mepicat Sgrvics.—The great i 


fedicine over those who hold merely a licence to practise Me- 
dicine and Surgery. We therefore, all aspirants 
for the Army Medical Department so to conduct their studies 
as to enable them hereafter to obtain from the bodies legally 
entitled to grant such in this country, diplomas in Surgery and 
degrees in Medicine, and not to content themselves with edu- 
cating for the pass examinations required by those bodies which 
grant licences only. 

Royat Cottzcr or Surczows,— The Library and 
Museum of this institution were re-opened on Monday last. 
Univensiry.—The examinations for medical 
egrees in ensuing term at Cambridge will commence on 
Monday, the 12th of November, at nine a.m., in the Arts 


Rapcurre Ivrremary, Oxrorp.—The Governors have 
received the sum of £164 from the Duke of Marlborough towards 
the support of the above institution. The money is part of the 


the erection of new mess-rooms, A number of candidates for 
commissions in the Army Medical Department have joined tte 
school, which was opened on Tuesday last, the range of build- 
ings for the professors and students having been completed. 
Hears or roe Cara, anv Iraty. 


—Intelligence respecting the health of the diers in 
Syria is very 


precautions carefully carried out. As a 
result, 12,000 men are now embarked for campaign in a state 
of health rivalling that of inhabitants of rural districts. Let us 
hope that we have at last an example of sanitary administra- 
tion that will be consistently followed out, The bad economy 
of killing our soldiers ourselves by routine, in order to save our 
enemies the trouble, seems at last likely to be recognised. From 
Italy, medical intelligence is also more fa e than hereto- 
fore. The dearth of medical stores is now nearly at an end. 
The hospitals are under the superintendence of Madame Mario, 
and are in many improved. The recent ts 
of the medical staff after the engagement at Capua are spoken 
i i It is in contemplation to establish a 


Tardens et the whale of which gecerously dovoted | 


his Grace to kindred philanthropic objects, 
an order of the Board 
Sept. ‘angier is considered as suspected lera 
morbu, and the other porta of Morocco continue to be classed 
as infected. 


London, has expressed in the public journals his thanks for the 


Recruits sot Passep.—The surgeon-in-chief of the 
10th regiment of arti in France has been arrested on a 
charge of havi bribes from the families of recruits, 


in return for which he falsely certified that the young men 
were unfit for service. It is said that there is of an in- 


termediate agent having touched as much as 7000 fr. or S000 fr. | 


for frauds of this kind. 

Suresoxs Nor Waytrep.—The Manchester i 
have decided upon reducing the number of relief medical 

perism. Two ve resi it is not 

Ortnorzpic Hosrrrat.—At the half-yearly Court of 

y it appeared from the report that the number of 
patients admitted during the half-year was 778. The funds 
were still inadequate, and 200 cases were waiting admission. 
The mortgage debt of £6000 entailed an annual charge of nearly 


_Mepicixe 1x Hottawp.—The King of Holland, in 
his speech to the Chambers, read the following paragraph : 
“* The sanitary condition of the inhabitants has improved. My 
wish is that the projets de loi, which will be submitted to you, 
relative to the exercise of the medical a:t, may be found to act 
efficaciously, ” 


Tue Heatrs or tae Miner.—Recent deductions from 


tables, ing the duration of the life of the miner, prove that 
at the age of 20, miners experience an a of 46 per cent. 
of sickness more than the general class ; age of 30, they 


at 
show 70 per cent.; at 40 years, 78 per cent.; at 50 
per cent.; and at 60 years, 53 per cent. more than the ordinary 
class of lives. It has been ascertained that in Cornwall 61 per 
cent. of the miners die of diseases of the chest, and only 31 
per cent, of the rest of the population. 


Antuat Rervss.—In 

i ts of the pestiferous missmats arising from the slaughtering 
and deposit of diseased carcases in the Plumstead marsh ad- 
joining the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, a deputation from the 
Local Board of Health at Woolwich have waited on Sir Ben- 
jamin Hawes, Under Secretary of State at the War Depart- 
ment, being introduced by Mr. Angerstein, M. P. for Greenwich. 
The deputation was most y received by Sir B. Hawes, 
who stated that the subject was one of great importance and con- 
sideration, and ised that the nuisance should be remedied 


without delay. There ought to be no difficulty in utilizing the 
carcases without giving rise to the i buisance com- 

ined of. tions and the use of disinfectants or 
antiseptics obviate the nuigance. Strange it is that the 


Scortisn Luw, ic Asytums. — The District Lunacy 


Boards of Fife, Perth, and Argyle, after g operations 
in the e tion of an amendment of law, have, it is 
u n resolved to with erection 


in 
many of whose disorders have thus had time to become chronic 
and confirmed. In Fife and i 


major under the Royal Warrant of the 30th January, 1860 :— 

Su P. & Arnott, M.D., C.B.; A. Burn, M.D.; C. More- 

head, M.D., F.R.C.S.; T. Waller; D. Ritchie, M.D.; A. H. 

i ; in; D. Grierson, M.D.; J. 
.3; A. 


Army Mepicat are being 
made at Fort Pitt for the reception of the increased number of 
medical officers who will be in attendance at the new military 
ool of that establishment. A site has just been cleared for 
ment which has been made in the pay and position of the 
medical officers of the Aany appears to have had the effect of 
attracting a large number of candidates to that branch of the 
public service, and we understand the applicants are so nume- 
rous as to enable the authorities to give the preference to those 
ntlemen who possess a diploma in Surgery and a degree in 
any expedition, 600 men, or about one-tenth © © lorce, 
in hospital. The English troops in China, on the other hand, 
are described as being in an excellent state of health; the 
hospital ships models of comfort and efficient arrangement, 
| 
| 
| 
central hospital at Naples, and one also at Palermo. 
: tion of the hospital staff, however, leaves much to be 
Hosprrats.—Count Karsakoff having been de- 
puted by the Emperor of Russia, to whom he acts as aide-de- 
camp, to make inquiries as to the management of the finances 
and establishments of the various hospitals and charities of 
| law sho d be sO coustanlly calle im Comp © 
science, 
local asylums. Although the Scottish Act was _ _ 
years ago, the Boards have delayed action until the present 
time, seeking the aid of the Legislature in various matters 
connected with the size of the districts, mode of assessment, 
| and machinery for the committal of the insane to custody. 
. Beautiful sites are said to have been secured, and the works to 
be in progress. The Perthshire Board have also purchased 
about receive a similar 
number. Inverness has secured a good site, and will probably 
be joined by Caithness. It is thought that Orkney and Shet- 
land, from their great steam intercourse with the Lothians, 
T P = ni gee will join some of the establishments near Edinburgh. 
(credat} Tye Case or Ixvtan Surcrons.—Government General 
decrees iss the new | Orders: Poona, 14th August. No, 486.—The undermentioned 
vocates— | medical officers, having completed twenty years’ service from 
= — improvement of the sanitary | the date of their arrival in India, are promoted to be surgeons- 
condition of the prisons. Have not long years of Bourbonism 
left bad laws enough to occupy the reforming energies of the 
Italian bar ? 
D. Cai ley, F.R.C.S.; M. 
Thompson; A. Wright ; W. Neilson, M.D.; D. Costello, M. D.; 
H. D. Glasse; and R. H. Davidson, M.D.; from 1860. A cor- 
pars points out to us the wrong inflicted upon the Indian 
age lst October, 1858, the other 
13th January, 1860. Se 
347 
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cession, We give an instance. Dr. Hockin entered the service 
in February, 1832, and ranks as a surgeon-major from the 13th 
January, 1860. Now, under the Royal Warrant of the line, 
every officer who entered the English army prior to the 13th 
January, 1840, will supersede him and nineteen other surgeons 
on the Bombay side. Drs. Fraser and Inglis, of the English 
army, now serving in Bombay, of the season 1839, will super- 
sede Drs. Arnott and Burn (when they revert to regimental 
duty) of the season of 1829, Again, it has been decided by the 
Principal Secretary of State that Indian officers are to receive 
donation batta according to their rank. Since the date of the 
English Warrant—viz., lst October, 1858, most of them have 
received six months’ batta. Officers in the English army of six 
years’ standing will receive captain’s batta; regimental and 
staff surgeons, major’s batta; and surgeons-major, lieutenants- 
colonel’s. Drs. Ritchie and Hockin were field surgeons to the 
Rajpootana and Central India Field force respectively. No one 
was senior to Hockin but Dr. Burn; no one was senior to 


India were on a footing of perfect equality.” The minister did 
not simply know what he was affirming. Instead of patching 
and tinkering the services into accord, a comprehensive effort 
should be made to reduce, once for all, the that 
prevails. — Bombay Times. 

A Sayiranrom at THe Cars.— A number of skilful 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Mr. J. C. Forster on the — Diseases of Children. 
Mr. Samuelson on the Humble Creatures, 

Dr. Haughton on the Turkish Bath Question. 

Mr. Nesbit on Natural Guanos. 


Rirths, Marriages, ad Deaths. 


On the 5th ult,, at Bishops Stortford, the wife of Michael 
M.D., of a son. 

On the 6th ult., at the Royal Naval Hospi 

the wife of Staff Surgeon George Mackay, M.D., of a son. 

On the Lith ult., at Bedford-equare, the wife of Jaber Hogg, 
Esq., M.R.0.8., of a son. 
. Gustavus Symes, .8., Medical Superintendent 

On the wife of 


artisans and mechanics have been selected from the companies | On the 5th Ju noch, 
of Engineers at wor me Chatham, with to | M » M.R.C.S. Eng., of New N.S.W., to 

at Southampton, on the 5th inst., for the Cape of Good | Jessie, only of the late John Paterson, Esq., Captain 
Hope, to assist in the erection of the sanitarium which the | H.E.LC. 


Government has decided on establishing at that station for the 
ick and wounded troops from India and China. The sani- 


! 


Dr. 


has 


Raruway Accrpents.— The returns of rail acci- 
dents in the first half of this year contrast favou _— 
some ing years, The length of lines open in the United 
Kingdom at the end of the first half of 1860 was 10,558 miles, 
and the returns are as follows :—Seven passengers killed and 
128 injured from causes beyond their own control, and two 
gers killed and five injured owing to their own miscon- 

or want of caution. In Scotland, not a passenger was 
hurt through want of caution. In Ireland, three broke their 
legs getting in or out of trains in motion, and two were 
ied by g from carriages. In England, a passenger was 
killed at Weston-super-Mare while attempting to get into a 
train in motion, one at Hatfield, when the train ‘‘ran off the 


71 were killed, the great majority, it is stated, owing to their 
i i employment. 


, Tose to 1056 in the last week of the month. 
from small-pox 


Heatta or Loxrpon tae 
Sarorpay, Sept. 297H.—The deaths in London, which were 
= ge the second week of September, and in ge 


Dr. Bozeman on Recto- Vaginal Fistule. 
: Mr. Dale on the Present State of the Medical Profession. 
Ophthal on the Public Statutes. 
thalmic Hospi eports. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X. 
BIRTHS. 
: Ritchie but Dr. Arnott, the superintending surgeons of the two 
; forces ; yet all the regimental and staff surgeons, their juniors, 
H and many times doing duty under them, get higher batta than 
: they do. The assistant-surgeons of seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, 
: fourteen, and down to seven years’ service get lieutenant’s 
: batta, while those in the Queen’s service of six years’ service 
gét captain’s batta. In the face of this, Sir C, Wood stated in 
: the House of Commons “that the rank, pay, and position of 
; the Indian medical officers and those of the medical officers in | 
and, Keq., M.R.C.S., of a daughter. 
n th ult., at Thornhall, Balmont, the wife of Robert 
? Moffatt, M.D., of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
| On the 6th ult., at the Parish Church, Market Rasen, 
Charles Frederick Esq., M.R.C.S., of Selby, to Alice, 
| youngest — of Rhodes, Esq., of Market Rasen. 
: On the 19th ult., at Castle Townsend, William Izon, only 
son of Pye Henry Uhavasse, Bsq., F.R.C.S., of Priory House, 
: ime at the Cape super- a to Anna Georgina, yw of the late Vice- . 
; ildings, and organizing | Admiral Sir Josiah Coghill Coghill, , Of Belvedere, Co. 
establishment. We | Dublin. 
MCS, to Theron Haigh of Newey 
: em in huge hospi is .8., to Theresa Haigh, ewley, near Leeds. 
supe riority or this system. DEATHS. 
; On the 15th of July, at Odin Bay, China, Surgeon Robt. 
| Welbank Macaulay, Bea. Bengal Medical Service, aged 37, 
: youngest son of Alex. Macaulay, M.D., of Edinburgh. 
- On the 4th ult., James Bailey Toldervy, M.D., of Frederic- 
: ton, New Brunswick, North America, aged 53. 
in 
Henry W. Best, Esq., eight years, 
On the 29th ult., at Enfield, Mibdlooe, Wm. Henry Holt, 
; M.D., in his 78th year. 
MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEK. 
rails,”’ and five at Tottenham, when the tyre of a wheel of the 
ine broke, ‘and the train ‘‘ got off the rails.” Of passengers 2 Pm. 
{ injured, 40 were in excursion trains. With to railway | MONDAY, Oor. 8 ........ 
: servants and labourers, it is lamentable to see that no less than Fherepectionl Prepeaties of Peroxide of Hydro- 
gen.” 
Guy's Hosrrtar.—Operations, 1} P.x. 
persons in twenty-six wee is year. to- Unrvanster Counes — Operations, 
gether the grond total is stated to be 119 persons killed, and | “*DNESDAY, Ocr. 10 4 “9540 
66 injured. So severe were the accidents that to every four Rovat Onrmoraprc Hosrrta. — Operations, 2 
persons injured there were three killed.  eeauieii bias 
THURSDAY, Oor. 11 Operations 14 
Great Hosrrrat, Cross.— 
fi measies, Opera- 
rom 
(about half of which ocourredim the Tast district), Soar. | FRIDAY, Oct. 12 { mat 
latina was fatal in 46 cases, The deaths from whooping-cough 
rose from 28 to 41. A woman aged 62 years died of pemphigus. | SATURDAY, Oct. 13 ...4 
Two deaths are referred to privation. Five children were suf- Kine’s Couzeas Hosrreat.—Operations, 14 P.m. 
focated in bed.—The births were: 909 boys ; $93 girls. 9236. 
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Dewsbury County Court.—In the absence of any evidence as to the circum- 


stances of Mr. Burnley, it is somewhat difficult to determine whether the | 


charges made by Mr. Bayldon were mod-rate, and such as he was entitled to. 
recover at law. Assuming, however, that the defendant occupies a respect- 
able station in life, and looking at the evidence of Dr. Fearnley, Mr. Hinch- 
eliffe, and Mr. Wiseman, together with the nature of the injuries sustained 
by the defendant, and the long period over which the attendance lasted, we 
ean come to no other conelusion than that Mr, Bayidon’s account was rea- 
sonable, It is always to be regretted, in cases where just and moderate 
charges are disputed, that medical gentlemen should be found willing 
to enter the witness-box for the pyrpose of depreciating the value of the 
services of their professional brethren. Nothing is more injurious to the 
profession than such a course of proceeding. While it is the duty of the 
medical witness to assist in defeating an unjust and exorbitant claim, it is 
equally his duty to uphold a brother practitioner in his effort to obtain ade- 
quate remunerstion for his services. We have no desire to speak disrespect- 
fully of the evidence of Mr. Hemingway and Mr. Allbutt; but we must con- 
fess that it presents itself in unfavourable contrast with that of the medical 
witnesses for the plaintiff. We know nothing of any of the parties concerned ; 
but we consider that Mr. Bayldon has been subjected to hardship in this 
matter, and that this was inflicted upon him mainly by the evidence of those 
from whom he was entitled to expect different treatment. The question at 
issue is one not less important to the public than to the profession, and it is 
on public grounds that we have thought it our duty to make these comments 
upon it, It should, moreover, be remembered that Dr. Fearnley, who had 
had the opportunity of judging of the nature of the case, and whose bigh re- 
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To the Editor of Tum Lancet. 
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) Mr. divey.—After a careful consideration of all the facts which have been 

presented to us, we think that it would be wise on the part of Mr. Borham 
to consent to settle the matter by arbitration. Whatever may be the diffe- 
rences existing,—and no doubt there is much to be said on both sides,—the 
Court of Chancery is the last tribunal to which medical gentlemen should 
appeal. Nothing is more to be regretted than the necessity of resorting to 


foreign to ovr duty to enter into any ex-parte statement of the circumstances 
attending the dispute, and we should not have noticed it in any way unless 
an urgent appeal had been made to us for our opinion. 

Mr. D. Thompeon, Secretary of the University of Aberdeen, will perceive that 
his communication has received attention. 

Nil.—it is usual for the surgeon in general practice to make a charge for such 
& consultation. His fee should somewhat exceed the ordinary one for a 
visit, but it is not customary to increase it much beyond that amount. 
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College doctors by examination, in place of members and licentiates, as in- 
tended by the London College. This would settle the question of titles, and 
the registration of them, as. proposed in the new Medica! Act, would 
serve as index between ph i 
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practitioner, 
B.C. will find fall and complete answers to his questions in the Students” 
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closure ;) Mr, W. Williams, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Tulk, Stourbridge, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr, J. Smith, Portsea, (with enclosare;) Mr. W. L. Smith, 

sington, (with enc ;) Mr. Cresswell, (with: enelosure;) Mr. Horner, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Nicholson, (with enelesure;) Mir. Sowler, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Dr. Pitman; Mr. Grainger; Mr. Drew, (with enclosure;) Mr. Oliver, 
(with enclosure ;) Dr. Carter, (with enelosure;) Dr. Macleod; Mr. Reilly, 
(with enelosure;) Dr. Brown-Séquard; Mr. Ullatherne, (with enclosure ;) 


Harveian Society; One who Hates Iujustice ; A Subscriber; &c. &e. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 
the law for the settlement of professional disputes. Leaving out of view the 
expense and uneertainty of Chancery proceedings, there must necessarily be 
acertain amount of injury inflicted on the profession by the publication of 
disputes amongst its members. We are not without hope that the quarrel 
may be arranged through the intervention of mutual friends. Of course it is 
or Pursictans. 
putation justly entitled his opinion to be regarded with the greatest respect, | 
considered that Mr. Bayidom might fairly claim £30 more than hedid. We | 
think that this opinion, with which we cordially agree, is conclusive as to | 
the merits of the case, We cannot believe that if this action had been | —————————— 
brought in one of the superior courts with a special jury, the evidence of | pe Se oe 
Messrs. Hemingway and Allbutt would have had any influence upon the 
T. B. is entitled by courtesy to attach either prefix to his name. permi an open or = ’ 
Tam admirable philosophical address of Mr, Granger, delivercd on Monday Your obedient servant, 
last at St. Thomas’s Hospital, will be published in the next number of 
Tas Laxcar. Mr. Atkinson (University College) will see, on again referring to the page 
in question, that be labours under a mistake. A dash is placed between the 
list of courses delivered in summer and those attendance upen which 
is not made imperative by the examining boards. It may, however, be dis- 
, tinetly stated here that Comparative Anatomy, Histology and Practical 
Physiology, and Dental Surgery are classes during the winter term at Uni- 
versity College. The name of Mr. Isidore B. Lyon should have appeared in 
DOC | should leet greatly our Students’ Number as Demonstrator of Anatomy at that College, in place 
Jae nn ee ee be when - of the name of Mr. Teevan, and that of Dr. Parkes should have been omitted 
appren as en the . ow et the medieal niversit College Hospital 
voidably postponed until our next impression. 
gorieally, Se mueh depends upon cause, and other important 
particulars, that it is necessary for the safety of the patient that he should 
| prescribing druggists in London ; and who can blame them, after their pros- Number ef Taw Laycet. 
A Subscriber, (Barnsiey.)—It is searceiy consistent with professional etiquette 
having I am sure that we may rely to issue such a cireclar as that whieh has been forwarded to us bearing the 
EES but simple justice. The Medical name of Thomas Ayres, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 
before October next year, and I hope that their 
the were first pu from the operation of the new regu- 
To the Bditor-of' Tus Lawcer. 
pozs wot miwp Work, | the istultimo, 1 beg to say that have found a combination of sole ion of 
October, 1860. pot Hares ergot, of of iron, of cach fifteen minims ; 
: third A useful ; ten or fifteen doses om 
4 Subscriber —Permiasion to practise in. France is granted to gentlemen | tive or aix hours, likewise four graine of tine sulphate of better. 
holding foreign diplomas by the Minister of the Interior, whose office in sino Sour a deg gil Bat hygiene, where there is no organic 
France answers to thet _. our “ Home Secretary.” Such permission is by | lesion, has much to do with the cure of these cases.—Yours obedient!y, 
no means easily obtained, as the Minister always consults the Faculty on | Ovtober, 1880. Puxsic. 
the eubject. We would advise“ A Subscriber” to read carefully the letter | our list of medical officers of the Westminster Ophthalmic 
of our Paris correspondent, inserted in Tux Lagcert of last week, page 321.) pital (published in our last impression), the names of Mr. 8. E. Clarke and 
‘ Peasinhall,—Every student who does not enter to lectures previous to the Mr. James Rouse were accidentally transposed ; the former being house- 
seasion of 1861 will have to pass.some preliminary examination, in aecord- surgeon, and the latter assistant-surgeon to that institution. 
ance with the regulations laid down by the General Medieal Council. 
Mr. James Howden.—Growth depends upon a variety of circumstances, as | Commonteations, Lerrens, &0., have been received from—Mr. Haneoek ; Mr. 
nutrition, habits of life, and hereditary tendency. J. Weaver; Dr. G. C. Parber; Mr. H. G. Day ; Dr. H. Take; Mr. J. Notting- 
A Country Surgeon.—The misapprekeusion with regard te the name, and all ham ; Dr. Livy, (with enclesare ;) Mr. Taylor, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Lomas, 
the evil consequences that followed, arose entirely frem illegible writing, | (with enelosure;) Mr: A. Harris, (with enclosure;) Mr. Carson, (with en- 
, The conduet of Mr, G, was pardonable under the circumstances, 
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J. H. OPTICIAN, 


aor and of the late ANDREW ROSS,) respectfull 
Boss, be has REMOVED the ‘whole of the 


ASTRONOMICA 


to inform the Public that, in consequence of separating 
, &c., for the production of the 


L TELESCOPE 


(bequeathed to him by the late A. R.) to 
No. 19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W.C., 


where he continues to produce Instruments of the same high character as —— 
yenrs Pe have been exclusively made by him, and in which department alone 


during A. R.’s lifetime, all of which, for 


PH. D. being also in full possession of his late Father-in-Law’s entire practical experience in regard to the construction of 
MICROSCOPES and MICROSCOPIC OBJECT-GLASSES, 
iting also one-half of the impl &e., used fi roduction of the latter, ) has succeeded still farther to i the 
— one- implements, for feral uc! su improve 


yject-Glasses, the result of dioptric 


culations; and other investigations have led to an improved 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, 
free from distortion, and universal in its application, 


ta See J. H. D.’s Paper read at the Meeting of the London Society ( Journal, June 5th). 
Catalogues Leadon, 


on application to No, 19, 


Baits, Beck, & Beck, late 


ae & BECK, have just an entire alteration of their 
6, Cotem Lowpor. Py also established a 


Fa 
prices of r ACHOMA MICROSCOPES, which the award of 
The Council Medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
The Pirct Claes Medal of the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
These new Prices, together with a General Catalogue, and the Prospectus of 


the Mrcroscorrcat Room, to be had on application. 
A (price £10)" ve Pamphlet, with of the Educational Microscope 
on receipt of six postage-stamps. 


‘ked in y case, with three 


neers, and two si slides, oy show the animalcule in water, 


newspaper, under jepartmen’ 


of nature can wish I to lish, ther at 
"—June 6t —~Address, 7, orton-street. ust 
Second Edi an lllustrated and 


the 


aE No. 38, ST. THO EET EAST, where 
— facture Surgical Instruments of every description upon the 


Plaster of Paris.—Stevens and Son’s 
stay as fine and pure as originally prepared by them. 


J.C. PART, 196, Drary-lane, London. 


Surgical Instruments. 
c. High to call the attention of 


Purchased or taken in 
Established 1765. Opposite Dey and Martin's. 


| Stadente Achromatic Microscope 


ae Medical A offered to the profession at the 
very low price of £3 3s. They are com for all general purposes, and have 
three beautifully-defining Ac! that will show in a very 


Achromatic 
; manner all the Most minute Pitti objects in a way never 
d with an t of that class. 
sesortment in London of first-class Microscopes always in stock, 


The 
at the lowest prices. 
and Alterations attended to with 


All kinds of Repairs, Addi 
Catalogues free by post, lished 1765, Opposite Day and 


rT Students and others.—You will 


do well to ins the NEW STOCK of Messrs. MILLIKIN & LAWLEY, 
mest meters | Patan 

at v reaso: le 

and kinds of Surgical A 

patch.—N.B. Dissecting Cases 10s, 


TO STUDENTS, SURGEONS, DENTISTS, 
best House in for 


INSTRUMENTS is Mr. WM. LAWLEY’S, Lombard 


uments always on Sale, all warranted. 
Instruments Bought, 
Second- in London, from 


Surgical Instruments, and every 

best quality and Wi te yoy as Wholesale. 

tne Manufacturer, JAMES ARNOLD, 35 and “ WEST SMITHFIELD, 


St. Bartholomew's London. 
Cireular T: double di on Salmon’s Expired 


le russ, 2s. 6d.; 
Patent, 4s. 6d.; double! ditto, 9s; on Coles’s double 
ditto, Ton: j Cotton Net Sus naory, Trusses, f from 10d.; Elastic Stocking Net 


] ruments, £1; Case of Cu 


1; Brass a 
Syringe, com: in mahogany case, 10s, and 12s.; Case of Instru- 
ments, ivory 15s.; best Bleeding Lancets, per dozen, 188. 


Surgical Instruments. — Students 


about commencing their studies at the ensuing Session can obtain, at 
= 418, OXFORD-STREET, 
ng, Amputating, and Pocket Instru- 


Studen .. 10s, & 12s, 64. 
Post-mor ove 20 
Pocket Cases, from ... ove 
Case of Tooth w 


Self-Adjusting Trusses. — 


outage ODY, and CO. most respectfully inform the public that their 
asting Trusses aff. ord more Rass and security for the RELIBF 


y 
of ax han any the no under-strap or any bandage. Persons 
in the country are req of the body ons inch 


3 


E, BRADSHAW 


Ghoolbred, and Bradshaw, 
34, JERMYN-STREET, 

call attention to the various improvements in Patent 

Buastic STOCKINGS, BELTS, KN EE-CAPS, SOCKS, and 

es’ and Gentlemen's SPINE SUPPORTERS. A new 

Description of BELT, for of Cholera, 

and the cure of Rheumatism, 
N.B. Every description of INDIA-RUBBER BANDAGE 


vulcanized on the newest principle. 
Directions for measurement sent by post. 
N.B., A liberal Discount to the Profession. 
A female to attend on Ladies. 


At Pratt’s, Army, Na avy 


Surgeons, and others, can be wupplied 


Inventor of the new Bullet Forceps and 4 
Forceps with Vulcanised Sheaths ; 
new Truss; all of which have been approv. snd 
ordered by the Army Medical Board. 
PRATT, SUBGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
Oxford-street, 


pplied 
| 
| 
| 
j 
t 
| ments, escripuons, a lowest possibile prices. 
: Every description of New supplied at wholesale prices. 
complete in mahogany case, with Con- 
yabli 
superior 
before al 
re extensive 
most libe 
nos’ Ma: 
161, 
INST 
lin 
ips. emaie attends by appointment from 
j Manufactory, 292, Strand. 
INST NTS. 
 — ty Travelling Urinals ... ... from 12s. 
ha Brass Enema Syringe, in Case... 7%. 6d, 
Case of Am Instruments £3 lds, 
Pocket Case ... ... «+ 308, & 42s, 
Toothinstraments ... ... from 25s, 
erate price Wooden and Artificial Legs, Crutches, Bandages, 
&c., at greatly reduced prices, 
ion. 
ORD-5 iN, W. 


